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N Congress, the discussion on the French arms sale has dragged 

its slow length along in the Senate, Mr. Schurz making the only 
speech in it worthy of attention, but his speech was really an ad- 
mirable piece of debating, the ablest that has been listened to in 
either House for many a year. His retorts were exceedingly pointed, 
and his occasional turning of his adversaries’ own guns on them was 
in the best style of the art. It was listened to as speeches are 
rarely listened to nowadays, and, as far as Messrs. Morton and 
Conkling were concerned, was overwhelming. Turning to the 
organ of the Administration, the Times, to see what it thought 
of it, we find that it pronounces Schurz an “ unscrupulous 
demagogue,” a “heartless demagogue,” an ‘unserupulous ad- 
venturer,” ‘an office jobber,” a ‘political charlatan,” and “a 
dog”; also, that he is “subtle, cunning, and dangerous”; wholly 
un-American in spirit, ‘‘ and a born destructionist ” ; and that ‘‘some- 
body ought to tie his leg to his chair when gentlemen are speaking.” 
We commend these excesses of the organ to the careful attention 


of the President. They concern him more than any other man in the | 


community. 





Mr. Trumbull also took part in the debate, defending himself 
and his friends against the charge of converting these investiga- 
tions into political attacks on the Administration, and he improved 
the occasion by taking up the platform of the Liberal Republicans, 
and, going over it clause by clause, gave in his adhesion to it as 
sound Republican doctrine. His doing so is not by any means the 
least significant sign of the times. The way in which the Adminis- 
tration Senators met these onslaughts was first by moving for an 
enquiry, aimed at Messrs. Schurz and Sumner, whether any Senator 
had been guilty of unlawful communication with any officer or agent 
of a foreign government, the penalty under an old law being fine 
and imprisonment. This gave Mr. Schurz the materials for one of 
the happiest strokes in his speech, when he asked the friends of the 
Administration whether things had really come to such a pass with 
them that they had to threaten anybody with a dungeon who pro- 
posed investigation into the conduct of Government officials. They 
next sought to throw odium on Mr. Trumbull by moving for a re- 
turn of the number of recommendations to office made by the Sena- 
tors from New York, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska, their theory 
being that Mr. Trumbull has made so many as to disqualify himself 
for the position of an advocate of civil-service reform. 


The debate in the Senate is rapidly degenerating into a personal 
wrangle. The House, on the other hand, has been preserving a re- 
markable silence, whether owing to wisdom or interest in the strug- 
gle in the Senate it would be hard to say. The silence of some 
members at this juncture—Banks, for instance, and Butler—has 
something uncanny about it. There has, however, been some busi- 
ness done in a prompt and orderly way, such as ordering an inves- 
tigation into the French arms affair, without debate ; and there has 
been some wild voting on the tariff. A motion of Mr. Cox’s to lower 
the tariff on pig-iron to $5 a tun was defeated by a coalition of the 
iron and tobaccu men; but this skirmishing over the duties means 
nothing. 





Colonel Forney, who has gone on to Washington ‘to restore 
harmony,” has contributed to the Washington Chronicle a curious and 
interesting account of the circumstances which led to General 
Grant’s first acceptance of the nomination for the Presidency. From 
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this it would appear that General Grant, as indeed everybodys 


knew, did not seek or even desire it, but that it was in a mea- 
sure forced on him by the Republicans, to whom at the time he was 
a necessity. He raised the not unnatural objection that, if he ae 

cepted the nomination, he would have to sacritice his military pos! 

tion, which was a life office with a good salary, and said, er caused 
to be said, that he could not afford to do this for less than two 
Presidential terms. In fact, to use Colonel Forney’s words, ** Gene 

ral Grant not only desired to remain President for two terms, but 
it was only on the assurance of his friends that he should be re-elect 

ed that he accepted the office at all.” But now comes the remorse 

less Tribune, and shows that this same Colonel Forney, in this same 
Chronicle, both immediately before and immediately after Grant's 
nomination, advocated stoutly, energetically, and even beseech- 
ingly, the passage, before Congress adjourned, * of a One-Term 
amendment to the Constitution,” and among the arguments he used 
in its favor was this: **General Grant is in favor of it, the par 
which supports General Grant demands it, and, above all else, public 
morality calls for it.’ * Public morality’! © Colonel, Colonel! 
Is it not true, you naughty man, that you knew perfectly well there 
was no chance of any such amendment being passed at the end of 
a session and on the eve of an election, and that you therefore 
clamored for what you were well aware you could not get? 


The plea of an agreement between General Grant and the poli 


ticians that he should have two terms, if founded on facts, and 


| General Grant did not authorize or connive at Colonel Forney’s use 


of his name as an advocate of the * One-Term Principle,” will doubt- 
less do something towards exciting personal sympathy for him. He 


| did sacrifice the most attractive position in the publie serviee for the 


purpose of ebliging the party, but, if he sacrificed it under any such 
agreement as Colonel Forney describes, he became the victim of 
political “confidence men.” The American people will hardly 
countenance arrangements by which the Forneys and Camerons 
pledge the popular vote four years in advance, no matter to whon.. 

The Collector at this port has at last been directed by orders 
from the President to reorganize the general-order business; “ and in 
doing so to set aside political and personal interests ;” and * the 
work is to be so arranged and conducted as to give the largest fa- 
cilities to merehants with the least possible cost.” The Collector 
has submitted a plan for this purpose which has been approved. 
This is what reformers have been laboring for, and laboring in vain, 
for the last three years. Had these instructions to General Arthur, 
which we presume involve the immediate disappearance of Leet & 
Stocking, been given even one year ago, not to a jobbing politician 
like Murphy, but to a respectable merchant, General Grant would 
be in a very different position from that in which he stands to-day. 
He refused to listen to those who told him that the way to be re- 
nominated was to give us good government, and did listen to the 
“Toms,” who told him the way to get renomination was to set a smart 
man at work ‘controlling primaries.” He now sees his error, and 
it is to his credit that he acknowledges it; but it would have been 
more to hiscredit if he had seenit without “the Schurz-Fenton Trick,” 
two Congressional investigations, and three mortal years of Leet, 
and_an uprising in this city against corruption. He has also ap- 
pointed a respectable merchant, and not a politician, to the Phila- 
delphia Collectorship, vice Forney, who is “ crying halt” and * re- 
storing harmony.” This appointment ought also to have been made 
a year ago, but better late than never. 

The Evening Post propounds the view that the public 
gains by the quarrels of the Fentonites and Conklingites 


through the Jimes and Tribune respectively, as each of these 


papers exposes the rascalities of its opponents, so that gradually 
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tue honest people are coming by their own. This is, we think, very 
tue; but it is to be observed that the Times is three raseals in 
arrears, the Tribune having exposed Murphy, Terwilliger, Wood, 
and Cushman, while the Times has not yet got beyond “ Hank ” 





Smith. 
enquiry, ‘Why does not the Tribune attack Hank Smith ?”—an 
important question, perhaps, but not very pertinent. Hank’s ease, 
it must be admitted, is peculiar. 
Times would eall him, a ‘Tammany Republican,” and indeed be- 
longs, like Murphy and others, to that large class of Repub- 
liean politicians in this city whose notion of “ politics” consists in 
“eontrolling primaries” and dividing ‘the plums,” and who exchange 
winks with Tweed and his kind when they meet in public, and broad 
grins when they meet in private, after the manner of the Roman 
augurs. Hank was president of a savings-bank, whieh failed dis- 
gracefully, like several others, on the downfall of the Ring; and 
the committee which investigated its affairs reported that, besides 
general mismanagement, it discovered large loans to persons whom 
it was unable to find and feared were fictitious. One would 
suppose that, during this crisis in the affairs of the institution, 


’ 


Hank would be found at his post day and night, the sweat of 


anxiety and mortification on his manly brow, trying to clear his 


In fact, it meets the attacks on its friends mainly by the 


' understanding, and some formal co-operation.” He wishes the next 


campaign to turn upon questions of administrative reform or finance, 
and old political cries to be disearded, while, at the same time, assur- 
ance shall be given that “all the proper results of the war” shall be sus- 
tained and adhered to. Judge Matthews said that his hope was to 
influence the Republican party to adopt the Missouri platform. We 


| do not know; but we conjecture that Judge Matthews would demand 


He is a Fentonite chief, or, as the | 


name and save as much as possible out of the wreck for the poor | 


men and women who had trusted him. Nothing of the kind. He 
has been ever since the failure up at Albany lobbying, and, in spite 
of an admonition from the Tribune and daily attacks from the 
Times, refuses, or had refused when we last heard of him, to come 
down. 

Both the Tribune and the Times enlighten their readers nowa- 
days by giving them a column or so of passages taken from news- 


papers in Various parts of the country, and headed “ The Drift of 
We observe that both of 


Publie Opinion,” or “ Public Opinion.” 
these drifts are of the nature of a violent current—a mill-race, say— 
and that each sets in a direction exactly opposite to that of the 
other, for which as for other things there is a reason, no doubt. 
Thus the drift of public opinion, as indicated by the Daily Sarato- 
gian, quoted in the Times, is to the effect that ‘‘a new deal in the 
offices is all that the Tribune wants. If only all the present old 
incumbents were ejected and the nice fellows whom the Tribune 
knows put in, it would be all butter and molasses with the Tribune. 
That’s what the matter is.” To encourage the Tribune to keep up 
the fight with the Times, which the Evening Post approves, we will 
inform the Tribune that we have looked up the Daily Saratogian in 
the list of papers whose conductors support the Administration and 
hold Federal offices, and we find it stated that it is at present “ but- 
ter and molasses” with the Saratogian to the extent of a postmas- 
tership with a salary set at $3,000 a year. 


are between seventy-five and a hundred other journals in this State | 


alone in which ‘the drift of public opinion” would very probably be in 
the direction of the drift in the Saratogian, and we wish the Tribune 
would give us a full list. 

The Ohio gentlemen who are dissatisfied with the present con- 
dition of the Republican party, and with the views and policy of its 
assumed leaders, have been interviewed, and have been very free in 
expressing their opinions—so free that ene easily sees them to be 
Republicans of a type different from that illustrated by General 
Cochrane, who “would vote for the devil if he was the regular 
eandidate.”  Ex-Secretary Cox, and Judges Stanley, Matthews, 
Hoadly, and Stallo are evidently capable of ‘drawing the line 
somewhere.” Mr. Cox said that he wanted reforms, that he wanted 


| to honest Democrats and honest Republicans. 


of the Republicans not only the Missouri platform, but a candidate 
upon it who has not had three or four years in which to show that 
practically its principles are not his, and that he would not give his 
support to General Grant. Should the Republican party hold out 
no promise of reform, Judge Matthews hopes that the Democracy 
will see the necessity of giving up its organization so far as to join 
with those Republicans who think “ the present course of the party 
ruinous,” innominating such candidates as Charles Francis Adams 
or William Groesbeck ; or Mr. Trumbull or Mr. Chase, as Presi- 
dential candidates, would please him. Judge Hoadley said he dis- 
liked the present tariff, the present national banking system, and 
the condition of the civil service, and believed the people were 
ready to destroy them all, and that the time had come for an appeal 
Judge Stallo said 
that, when he signed the call for the Cincinnati Convention, he 
did so with the understanding that, when it meets, the so-called Libe- 


| ral Republicans shall divest themselves of any distinctively Repub- 





It is stated that there | 





them brought about within the Republican organization, and that | 
he hoped to see them so brought about, but that this hope failing, he | 


and his friends would “look to a new organization for the purpose 
of securing them.” Being asked where he would get this organiza- 
tion, he replied that, in his judgment, “‘ those who believe in the prin- 


lican character, and invite all men to stand by the platform of the 
Missouri Republicans. 





These views of the Cincinnati gentlemen call, it will be per- 
ceived, for the careful consideration of several important questions 
—important some of them to Republican managers, some of them to 
Democratic managers, and some to the people as distinguished from 
the politicians. Will it, on the whole, be safe to leave the negro and 
reconstruction to themselves, and may the country, after 1874, fairly 
consider itself discharged from further attention to them? Are 
there some results of the war not “ proper,” to use Mr. Cox’s word, 
and which the people may fairly wish wiped out ? Are the Democrats 
to be trusted at all? Are there sufiicient dissatisfied Republicans to 
give the next election, Presidential as well as Congressional, to the 
Democracy ? Are they sufliciently dissatisfied to give it to the De- 
mocracy, no matter what the Democratic platform or who the Demo- 
cratic candidate? Do the Democratic leaders count on a victory in 
any event, and without the need of going in the least outside of 
their own ranks, which, be it recollected, are not so much less 
numerous than the Republicans? What will be the feeling of the 
Protectionists as to the proposed new party? What that of the 
Free-traders? Here be questions, indeed; and how great is the 
general unreadiness to answer them may be seen in the general in- 
terest and the conflicting, doubtful feelings with which news from 
New Hampshire is awaited. There will then, perhaps, be something 
definite for somebody. But if the Democrats win, what will be its 
effect on them, and what the effect on the Republicans and their 
leaders? Meanwhile, the fight in that State is very hard and, we 
judge, very doubtful. “‘ The news from New Hampshire is excellent,” 
says our Administration paper, ‘and next week several more 
speakers will be sent into the State,” so one does not know how ex- 
cellent it is, and cannot tell till after the twelfth of March. 





There has been a ‘“‘ Labor Convention” at Columbus, Ohio, which, 


| owing to the rational and practical character of the nominations it has 


made forthe Presidency and Vice-Presidency, is attracting more atten- 
tion than such conventions usually do. It has nominated Judge Davis 
of the Supreme Court, and Governor Joel Parker, of New Jersey. 
The platform contains, however, the usual amount of queer finance 
and other queer things. It calls for the issue of legal-tender Go- 
vernment paper directly to the people without the intervention of 
banks, and convertible into Government bonds at $3 75 per cent. 
interest (the Convention overlooks the fact that the people have 


ciples pronounced at the Missouri Convention should have a mutual | such a currency now, only itis convertible into five per cent. bonds) ; 
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for the payment of the national debt, ‘according to the origiual 
contract’; denounces the exemption of Government bonds from 
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a 


taxation; demands the free gift of the public lands to landless | 


settlers; asks for such modification of the tariff as “ will exempt 
articles of common use, which we can neither produce nor grow,” 
and tax “luxuries and such articles of manufacture as, we having 
the raw material in abundance, will assist in further developing the 
resources of the country,” whatever that may mean; denounces 
“Chinese cheap labor”; calls for an imperative eight-hour law; 
denounces great corporations; calls for civil-service reform; com- 
mends “the one-term principle” and general amnesty. 





Tbe important resolutions out of the eighteen composing the 
platform of the Indiana Republicans approve of the Ku-klux Act ; 
express gratitude to the soldiers and sailors and willingness to pay 


ages, would she submit? Everybody knows she would not. To go 
through the forms of arbitration with this knowledge in everybody's 
mind would, therefore, not relieve the proceedings of their sham 
character, although it might lead to a “settlement.” In faet, we 
make bold to assert that all the diplomatists and lawyers in both 
countries are not competent to get the * consequential damages” 
claim really and truly before the Board by any 
or speaking. 


amount of writing 
All ingenuity and dexterity are wasted on this sub- 


| ject as long as it is certain that they would not be paid if 


their pensions, and give ‘‘a dig” to the Democratic party ; approve | 


of the foreign policy of the Government; approve of economy and 
of reduction of taxation, and again declare willingness to pay the 
pensions; call for “incidental protection” for Indiana coal and 
jron; approve of the financial policy of the Government; call for 


| 


awarded. The problem before us, if we want to prevent arbitra- 
tion degenerating into a ghastly farce, is not how to get this or 
that claim before the Board, but to get the parties to abide by the 
decisions of the Board on such claims as are submitted to it. 
Another difficulty in the way of this suggestion 4s that the Bri- 
tish negotiators, to add to their other misfortunes, expressly refused 
to abrogate the Treaty of June 15, 1846, relating to the San Juan 
boundary, when requested to do so by the American Commissioners 





| on the ground that the treaty might have been made under a 
| mutual misunderstanding, and would not have been made had they 


the abolition of useless offices and perquisites, and a reduction of | 


salaries; oppose donations of public lands to railroads; demand 
protection for immigrants against the capitation taxes of seaboard 
States; approve of the “ exposures ” 


understood at that time the construction which the other party put 
on the language whose interpretation was then in dispute. The Bri- 


| tish Commissioners declined the proposal, because they were firmly 


of corrupt oflicials, and de- | 


nounce corruption generally ; approve of free schools; approve of | 


the efforts of workingmen to “ vindieate their independence of class 


subordination ”’—whatever that may be—and declare that the Re- 


wublican party is the only party that will help them; instruct the | 
I 5 ‘ A, : ; 
| American case—whether a fortnight soover or a fortnight later--is 
| a@ curious illustration of the inadequacy of the conception whieh 


delegates to the National Convention to vote for Grant and Colfax. 
The resolutions are as pure specimens of the political dialect as 
we have seen for some time. We have given the meaning of them, 
as nearly as it can be got at by the average mind. 





We have apparently entered on the second stage of the Alabama 


affair, in which each side is seeking some decent mode of escape | 
from what everybody acknowledges to be a rather discreditable | 


scrape. Our Government has certainly taken up the subject in 
much better temper and in a better spirit than the British Govern- 
ment. Two suggestions are reported ‘on good authority” as hav- 
ing been considered by the Cabinet at Washington as offering a 
way out of the difficulty. One is that the United States should 
“explain ” that no award of money is expected under the “ indirect 
damages claim,” but it is thought desirable to submit it and get 
judgment on it, so as to put an end for ever and effectively to all 
controversy on the subject. The objections te this are, first, the 
one offered by Judge Nott in our last issue, that legally it is not 
necessary ; and second, that an award made by arbitrators on the 
express understanding that no other would be submitted to by the 
parties, could not have any moral weight. It would not be regarded 
by the popular judgment as constituting a final and satisfactory 
settlement. Nothing can ever be a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment which is in ever so slight a degree a sham, and this settle- 
ment would be a complete sham, and would make the principle of 
arbitration ridiculous. 





The other suggestion is that the question of the proper interpre- 
tation of the Treaty—that is, the question what points the British 
are, by the wording of the Treaty, bound to submit to the arbitrators 
—should be also submitted to the arbitrators. This is on its face 
sensible and attractive, but it does not dispose of all the difficulty. 
The Treaty is unquestionably ambiguous, and it is acknowledged 
on all hands that on a strict construction of it the United States has 
a very strong case. Nay, the best lawyers in England, Lord 
Cairns included, admit that it does not shut out consequen- 
tial claims. Now, if the question of interpretation were sub- 
mitted and decided in favor of the United States, and under this 
judgment the American claims were let in as they stand, and a de- 
cision were given against Great Britain on the consequential dam- 


| referred once more to the conmnittee, 1 


not know where to go, and would presumably dissolve. 


| is little if any change in the general situation. 


satisfied of the justice of their own view, but offered to submit the 
question to impartial arbitration. This has for them an 
sant bearing on the present difficulty. The dispute going 
whether Mr. Gladstone has or has net been ingenuous in his 
of the date at whieh he became acquainted with the contents of the 


unpuea- 
i 
on as to 


vecount 


many people have of the magnitude of the controversy. Suppose it 
proved beyond question that Gladstone and all his colleagues were 
abandoned liars, how much nearer should we be to a satisiactory 


issue ¢ 


The French Assembly has been recenth 
rhe French Assembly has b 1 h 
tion which illustrates strikingly the voleani 


occupied with a ques- 
French 
polities and the sense of insecurity about the future which pervades 


the community. A bill has been intr 


condition of 


ulueed and debated, and 
naking provision for the for- 
mation of a fresh government in case the present one was, as in 
1251, 


the debate how little contidence there was in the ability of the 
: : 


overthrown by a coup detat, and it was curious to see from 
people to devise any remedy themselves. The plan which met 
with most favor was the sending of delegates from the eouncils- 
general to some designated place, to form a new legislature, in ease 
the capital was seized by a usurper; but it had to be abandoned 
before the objection, that if the place were designated beforehand 
the revolutionists would seize it, and then the government would 
The Left 
were opposed to any government made up of delegates from the 
councils-general, as those bodies are highly monarchieal. There 
The finanees and 
the question of moving the government to Paris are the two main 
questions. On the former M. Thiers is having his own way, the 
Assembly having authorized him by heavy majorities to “de- 
nounee™ the treaties of commerce with England and Belgium, 
which means, in practice, give due notice of an intention to abro- 
gate them. On the matter of returning to Paris, he seems to 
have no preference, and the Right holds back, jbeing apparently 
determined not to go back to Paris till they have a regular 
government—monarchical of course—to set up init. The Orleans 
Prinees, it is noticed, refrain from voting on this question, being 
anxious not to commit themselves, and, it is said, expecting, if the 


course of events gives them back the throre, to use the transfer of 


| to the increased sanity of 


the Government to Paris as a trump card. 
elder branch is once 


A “fusion ” with the 
more under eager discussion, and, owing 
“Henri V.,” with greater chance of 
suecers. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 
- Civil-Service Commissioners would have added to the value 

of their work, from a theoretical point of view at least, if they 
had, when drawing up their rules, formally disqualified all editors 
and publishers of newspapers, as long as they remained editors and 
publishers, from holding any office in the gift of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of course, the practical objections to any such rule are ob- 
vious enough. It would have given mortal offence to the press and 
led to general denunciation of civil-service reform, and it would 
have worn the odious appearance of an attempt to disfranchise a 
body of men who, on the whole, are perhaps better fitted for oftice 
than most of their neighbors, and, though last not least, it might be 
pronounced unconstitutional. But it is none the less true that the 
employment of editors and publishers of newspapers in the civil 
service is an evil, and a growing evil, and that if the new rules shut 
them out indirectly even from the subordinate offices, it will be by 
no means the least of their benefits. 

How it comes to be a growing evil is not difficult to explain. 
The principal functions of the press under a popular government 
are two in number—the supply of news and criticism of the govern- 
ment—not the ‘ he-has-made-mistakes-as-who-has-not” style of 
criticism, but the incessant, vigilant, remorseless turning over, day 
by day, of the acts of men in power, with a view to calling the 
attention of the public to all sins of negligence, or ignorance, or in- 
tention which anybody entrusted with authority may have commit- 
ted or may be proposing to commit, and the commendation to the 
publie favor of such measures, passed or suggested, as the editor 
may deem commendable. This is not altogether agreeable work, 
and it is work which may be made to cover a great deal of prejudice 
and passion and resulting injustice, but it is unavoidable work. It 
is one of the various imperfect instruments by which the affairs of 
men in this democratic age have to be conducted. Newspaper cri- 
ties are often unfair, just as ministers are often dull, and treasurers 
dishonest, and judges corrupt, and as trains run off the track, and 
steamboats blow up. The check on their unfairness, and the only 
check, is the condition of publie sentiment. As the readers are, so 
will the newspapers be. The defence of public men against carping 
critics, who never have any facts to support their judgments and 
never have anything to propose in place of what they condemn, lies 
in the fact that the public speedily finds them out and will not buy 
their paper. In other words, groundless fault-finding in the long 
run does not pay, and ceases to injure the objects of it. So that, even 
where an irritable temper orspersonal gricfs impel an editor to 
engage in it, he is generally conscious that, to insure success, there 
must be among the commodities he offers for sale, first and foremost, a 
tolerably sound judgment. His appreciations of men and affairs must 
be proved by events to have been on the whole reliable, and his charges 
must appear to have been supportable by facts, after making due 
allowanee for the difficulty of getting at facts where one can neither 
send for persons nor papers. Of course, there are exceptions to 
these rules—anybody can cite half-a-dozen; there are newspapers 
which disregard them and yet thrive, just as there are defaulters 
who maintain their positions in society; but it is nevertheless true, 
taking the press as a whole, that a newspaper must be sincere and 
perspicacious to have influence, just as it is true that, taking seciety 
us a Whole, honesty is the best policy. 

How important this function of criticism is, is readily seen 
when we consider how completely the newspaper press has 
supplanted the other agencies by which public opinion was 
formerly moulded or directed. 
years ago, active and influential politicians, who had much to 
do with the choice of candidates and the growth of parties; but the 
anti-slavery controversy was probably the last political struggle in 
which the pulpit will play a prominent part. There was a time, 
too, not very long ago, when icading statesmen at the North as well 
as at the South had real weight in shaping the popular judgment 
aud presenting the issuesfon which it was to pass, but the war closed 
their reign. The last trace of it has almost passed gway, To the 
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The clergy were, not very many | 
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honest pride with which New Yorkers once regarded William I. 
Seward, and listened to his utterances on national affairs, has suc- 
eeeded the honest shame with which they witness the antics of 
Conkling and Fenton. Massachusetts consoles herself for the errors 
of her Websters and the coldness of her Adamses by the contempla- 
tion of Butler and Banks. The last traces of the régime of “ great 
leaders ” may indeed now be found in the columns of the Zribune, in 
the innocent and pathetic dirges which Horace Greeley sings once a 
year over the tomb of Henry Clay, and which sound as odd and even 
funny in the ears of the new generation as Berryer’s death-bed apos- 
trophes to ‘‘ his king.” 

The place of all these has been taken by the press. It exercises 
the pulpit influence, the Clay-Webster-Calhoun influence, and even 
the parental and home influence, all in one, on the popular mind. It 
is, therefore, of nearly as great importance that it should be un- 
biassed and impartial as that judges should be pure. It is restrained, 
as we have said, from gross abuses by public opinion, but it may in- 
fluence public opinion enormously in wrong directions without com- 
mitting gross abuses; and this influence grows in strength with the 
growth of population and the gradual but rapid levelling of ranks 
and conditions. Anybody who wants to address the public in our 
time has to get license from the editors, and there remains not an in- 
dividual in the community powerful enough to set them at defiance. 


Now, the question which recurs oftenest for popular considera- 
tion, and which has most other questions wrapped up in it, is the 
question of the honesty and capacity of the actual Administration, 
and on this question the great body of the American people knows 
absolutely nothing but what it learns from the newspapers. Nearly 
every man has a newspaper, through which he sees the world as 
through a telescope. It supplies him with all the facts on which he 
bases his judgments of public affairs, and it colors those facts and 
comments on them in such fashion that he gets insensibly into 
the habit of taking its judgment for his own. The entrance of 
a large body of editors, therefore, into the Federal service, as post- 
masters, revenue collectors and assessors, or custom-house officers, 
or the’ contraction of obligations towards the Administration by 
newspapers, for advertising or other patronage, is a serious matter, 
because it converts the papers they control into thick-and-thin par- 
tisans of the Government, while pretending to be honest critics. 
There is, for instance, a newspaper in Missouri at this moment which 
once praised Carl Schurz to the skies as an honest, cloquent, and 
high-spirited politician, and helped to elect him to the Senate, but 
which, finding that it was likely, in consequence of this, to lose the 
Government advertising, wheeled right about within a week, and 
now denounces Schurz as dishonest, stupid, and mean; and nobody 
can get at its audience to refute it, for every editor may be likened 
to a minister in this, that he has a congregation to himself which 
nobody can address without his permission. 

It would, of course, be absurd to say, or to suppose, that if editors 
do not get Federal patronage, their criticisms will be honest and 
judicial-minded. Editors are, after all, but men, and a great many 
of them are politicians, which is not a very fine variety of man. 


| But every Administration is, during its term of office, on trial before 


the people, which forms the jury, and the editors are the judges, who 
submit the proofs and lay down the law. It is, therefore, of the last 
importance that, however base or mean they may be naturally, they 
should not exhibit that particular form of baseness and meanness 
which consists in taking bribes from persons whose conduct it is 
We cannot make judges completely 
pure, do what we will; but it is none the less our duty to remove 
from their path every removable kind of temptation. We do not 
look for or ask for any legislation for the direct prevention of cor- 
rupting relations between the press and the Administration. Editors 
will doubtless appear less frequently in a reformed civil service than 
they have done in the service as it has hitherto been; and doubt- 
less, also, if the President were confined to one term of service, there 
would be few “henchmen” found extolling in editorial articles his 
wisdom, gooduess, and infallibility; but we can never prevent edi- 
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tors from being rewarded by office for helping candidates to get elected, 
except by the action of public opinion. It ought to be damaging to 
an Administration to give an office or advertising or other favors to a 
newspaper, and it ought to be disgraceful to a newspaper to take them 
except in the rare cases in which an editor has peculiar qualifications 
for a novel or peculiar duty; and that such will be the popular 
judgment eventually, we have no doubt. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION BILL. 

MN‘ HE Educational Bill which has passed the National House of Re- 
| presentatives is a different measure in several particulars from 
that which was discussed in these columns a few weeks ago. Our 
remarks were then based on the original bill, as proposed by 
Mr. Perce on the &th of January; but on the 15th of that month 
the same gentleman reported some very considerable modifications 
of the measure, and, a few days later, the House ‘made still further 
amendments on it, and then, on the 8th of February, adopted the 
amended bill. We have already stated the principal conditions of 
the enactment as it now stands awaiting the action of the Senate. 
It is clear, however, that there is much misapprehension in re- 
gard to it, in consequence of the changes which have been 
made init. As an instanee of this, we are told that in the recent 
convention of the friends of agricultural and scientific education 
held in Washington, the bill as reported, and not the bill as passed, 
was constantly referred to. We advise all who are especially inter- 
ested in the subject to read the bill in its true form, which the daily 
journals might advantageously reprint. 

In discussing its merits, there is a fundamental question which 
thoughtful men are sure to raise, and that is, the general land 
policy of the Government. One person holds that the public lands 
should be retained as a part of the national capital to meet the un- 
foreseen contingencies of the future; another contends that the 
nation should get rid of them as quickly as possible; another, 
that they should be reserved for actual settlers, and should never he 
so disposed of that speculators and middlemen could get advantages 
which should accrue solely to the occupant and cultivator. The bill 
before us does not touch any of these points. It does not prescribe 
the amount or the time of sales. It reserves to Congress the right to 
bestow land bounties, and leaves the homestead and pre-emption 
laws wholly untouched. It does not impair the power of Congress 
to confer land grauts upon railroads, scientific schools, or any other 
object. What then does it accomplish? It consecrates all the 
money received from the sale of public lands to popular education. 
Instead of blending such funds with other income, it keeps them 
apart for the enlightenment of the people. To bestow a land-grant 
on a railroad will, therefore, if this bill should become a law, simply 
reduce by so much the amount which might otherwise reach the | 
treasury for the support of common schools. In each new grant 
this ‘moral obstacle” must be overcome. 

It is urged against the bill that its passage will be an assumption 
by the National Government of rights which belong to the several 
States. This is not so, as any one may see who will read it. 
The General Government will still have nothing to do with the estab- 
lishment and management of schools in the various States of the Union. 
The bill simply requires as a condition of receiving the national 
bounty that each State or Territory shall provide by its own local 
laws for the free education of all its children between the ages of 
six and sixtcen; that it will apply to this purpose all moneys re- 
ceived by the operations of this act ; and that it will report annually 
the condition of its schools. All such questions as the establishment 
of normal schools, high schools, evening schools, truant schools; as 
the right qualifications of teachers, courses of study, times of session 
and vacation ; as the amount of local taxation, method of collecting 
it, character of buildings, Biblical instruction, corporal punishment 
—in short, all the elements of “free popular education ”"—are left 
undefined, and open to local discussion and decision. The national 
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treasury bestows a grant for a specific purpose—public instruction ; 
each State is left free to decide upon its special srstem. Indeed, co | 
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far is the bill from interfering with “State rights” that one of its 
ablest advocates, Mr. Hoar, bases hisappeal for iton the argument that 
its adoption will foster State rights, by preventing that tendency to 
centralization and imperialism which popular ignorance makes easy 
and probable. His speech on this subject is a very ingenious and 
telling response to the State-rights advocates. 

For ten years, as the bill now reads, the distribution of the 
fund to the several States and Territories * shall be made according 
to the ratio of the illiteracy of their respective populations,” as 
shown by the last preceding census. This clause may receive ad- 
vantageously a little clearer explanation of what ‘the ratio of 
illiteracy ” is to be, or, in other words, of what amount the more 
illiterate States shall receive ; but the main intent of the phrase is 
clear. Here, indeed, in our view, is the chief merit of the bill. It 
is a generous offer to the South of redemption from ignorance. 
Where the darkness rests, there light shall be poured in; where 
social apathy prevails, tonies and = stimulants shall be applied. 
It is easy for financiers to say that it would be better to vote a 
yearly allowance from the national treasury to aid the schools of 
the South; but such a direct grant could not possibly be seeured. 
Every one knows that. The proceeds of lands, being a vague and 
variable sum, are much more readily bestowed. At the same time, 
they are to be given in a way which will quicken and strengthen 
local efforts. 

There may be some minor points in the bill which require modi- 
fication, but in its main features we are contident that it ought te 
pass as a just and philanthropic measure for the rescue of the 
Southern States from the horrid blight of popular ignorance which 
is now so threatening. The facts brought out by Mr. Hoar in his 
support of the bill, by Gen. Eaton in his report as Commissioner of 
Education, by the census of 1870, and by intelligent private obsery- 
ers, all point one way. Anarchy and barbarism are impending 
dangers in vast regions of the South; in some localities they are 
actual curses. What better can we do with that portion of our in- 
come which comes from the sale of lands than to direct it to popular 
instruction in the reconstructed States ? 

The disposition of the public lands is a constant and growing 
subject of controversy. There are probably few things, if any, 
which give so much impetus to what is called the “labor move- 
ment” as the widespread belief among the workingmen of the 
country that the national domain is being divided among unscrupu- 
lous speculators, without reference to the interests or aspirations of 
the poor. There is no way in which this delusion—if delusion it be, 
and we fear it is not—ean be so well dissipated as by the appropri- 
ation of the public lands to educational purposes, because there is 
no other use of them on which there is nearly the same chance of 
agreement. Moreover, there is no use of them which is likely to 
conduce one quarter as much to the political security and prosperity 
of the country. Whatever falling off there has been of late years in 
the efficiency of administration, in the tone of public life and the char- 
acter of publie men, has been largely due to the growing weight in poli- 
tics of ignorant people. There is po use in saying they are foreign- 
born or bred in slavery; that does not mend the matter. The 
important fact is that they vote, and produce children who will one 
day vote also, and that ordinary efforts, such as have hitherto suf- 
ticed to educate the children of the educated, will no longer suffice. 
Something not unlike medieval night is settling down on some parts 
of the country through want of schools, and in others the healthy 
and intelligent public spirit which has built the Government up, 
and without which it cannot exist, is seriously declining from the 
same cause. It is high time that this descent were arrested, and we 
know of no nobler way of doing it than this bill offers. 
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ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, February 9, 1372. 
peatsaMary has met, but has not at present begun any serious busi- 


ness. Mr. Denison, who has heen Speaker for the last fifteen years, has 
resigned. has’ been dult thanked for his services, and is to receive the usual 
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So a 
peerage. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli have united in paying him com- 
pliments, and have not yet begun that warfare with each other to which we 
have been looking forward. The Queen’s speech provoked a few epigrams 
from the opposition, but no really animated debate took place. Though 
the session has thus opened as quietly as usual, the symptoms of av un- 
usually bitter struggle are neither few nor equivocal. I have at different 
times spoken of the difficulties which from one cause or another have been 
accumulating upon the hands of the Government. Two recent elections 
show that the state of feeling in different parts of the country is far from 
satisfactory. In the West Riding of Yorkshire, a Conservative has been re- 
turned, after a very close contest, owing to the defection of some of the Libe- 
ral party. 
majority of more than four to one. Evidently a dissolution of Parliament 
would find the constituencies in a very different temper from that which 
carried Mr. Gladstone so triumphantly to power at the end of 1862. Nor, 


of course, is there any want of grievances amongst the various sections of 
his opponents. The only difficulty is to choose the most promising out of 


many different lines of assault. The policy of Government, so far as it 
is at present indicated, would seem to consist in pushing the Ballot Bill as 
vigorously as possible. Ifthe House of Lords accepts it, the Government 
will have obtained a certain degree of credit with Liberal constituencies ; 
and it is not likely that the Lords will encounter the odium of once more 


rejecting a measure which has been so long part of the established creed of 


the ordinary schoo! of reformers. 


Meanwhile, this and all other questions bave sunk comparatively into the | 


background. We are entirely occupied with the unfortunate misunder- 
standing about the Geneva Convention. I see that the New York Herald is 
good enough to assume that the excitement has been got up in this country 
precisely with the view of distracting attention from the various difficulties 
of the Government. I fancy that I need not sexiously answer that sugges- 
tion to you: the ministers have neither the power nor the want of prin- 
ciple necessary for such a policy, to say nothing of the fact that if they had, 
no policy could be more coutrary to their interests. It is true, that for 
the moment, we don’t care much about the wrongs of Dissenters, nor the 
Ballot Bill, nor the licensing question, nor the Irish discontent, nor the ap- 
poiutment of Sir R. Collier, nor even for the last new scandal about Ercline 
Rectory—a scandal, I may say, whicb is so minute that I cannot make up 
my mind to fill your space with any explanation of it. Nothing is talked of 


but the American difficulty ; and, moreover, there is a strong disposijion to | 


support the line taken by our Government. So far, Mr. Gladstone might con- 
gratulate himself on the result, if it were possible for so honorable a man to 
regard the misunderstanding with auything but profound dissatisfaction. 
Yet, in another sense, the ministry have cause to be more deeply sensible 
than any of us of the gravity of the misfortune. The arrangement of the 
arbitiation was the oue thing of which they had, we all supposed, a per- 
fectly leg'timate cause for taking credit to themselves ; and this, which was 
their great boast, is now the performance for which, more than for any other, 
they stand in need of apology. 

It is, however, too grave a question to be considered from a party point 
of view, and I on!y speak the general sense of men of all opinions when I 
say that an honorable aud mutually satisfactory arrangement of the ques- 
tion would be worth obtaining at almost any sacrifice of party interests. I 
refrain, according to my usual practice, trom discussing the rights of the 
question, on which you have all the necessary means of informatiou as fully 
before you as I can have. I will simply endeavor to report what—so far as 
I can judge—is the ordinary tone of Muglish feeling on the subject. Briefly, 
I way say that it is such as to make things very uncomfortable for anybody 
who is supposed to have American proclivities. We had all been indulging 


so freely in exultation at the admirable precedent set by two great nations | 


of appealing to argument instead of force, that the collapse of the negotia- 
tion at its very outset comes upon us with double severity. The new era, it 
seems, of peace and conciliation is net only not opened as yet, but the open- 
ivg will too probably be adjourned for an indefiuite period by the catastrophe. 
We had supposed—whether we were right or not is, of course, open to dis- 
cussioun—that the American Government had tacitly withdrawn the claim for 
indirect damages. When the Treaty was attacked in the House of Lords, 
it was defended upon that express ground by our miuvisters. It is, however, 
gevera'ly admitted—so fir as I can hear—that the words of the Treaty taken 
by themselves are susceptible of the American construction as well as of our 


own. This, for example, is the view of Lord Derby, whose epinion on such | 


a point carries much weight. Mr. Gladstone, with his usual impetuosity, 
seems to have committed himself to a different statement; I have not, in- 
deed, beeu quite able to understand his language, in which, as usual, the 
cloud of words rather tends to perplexity ; but he apparently meant to say, 
though he also tried partly to unsay it, that the only possible meaning of the 
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In Galway, the advocate of home rule has been returned by a | 


| 
| Treaty was that this class of damages was not to be referred to the arbitra- 


tors, and that any other interpretation implied something like dishonesty. It 
| is to be regretted that the prime minister should have taken a tone which is 
| not calculated to make things pleasant. If the Treaty has been so drawn 

that we could conscientiously believe that certain claims were excluded 
| which you could as conscientiously believe were included in the arbitration, 
the misunderstanding is still deplorable ; but at any rate there need be no 
imputation on the honor of either party ; and so far there would be a better 
| chance for arriving at more distinct agreement. On the other hand, the 
| opinion that either party was guilty of sharp practice in the matter by deli- 
| berately misinterpreting words not really ambiguous is not soothing; and 
we can only hope that Lord Granville’s despatches have been more judicious 
| than the utterances of his leader in Parliament. However this may be, there 

is, I fear, little hope that the Treaty will be carried out. If the Russian Mi- 
| nister had been wiser, he need not have felt much alarm at the prospect of 

a better understanding between the two countries so long as negotiations 

are carried on in this fashion. To everybody who feels the importance of 

such an understanding, the whole affair can only be productive of bitter 
| mortification. You may easily guess the nature of the language which is 
ordinarily used upon the subject. 

The Yankees, says the true-born Briton, have been altogether too sharp 
| for us; aud that is only what we might have expected when we tried to 
deal with a set of radicals ruled by lawyers. We were in a position of un- 
assailable strength after they had !uckily rejected the Reverdy-Jchnson 
Treaty. We had nothing to do but to fold our arms and say, Gentlemen, it 
is your turn to make the next proposal. Instead of that, Mr. Gladstone 
must needs be walking out of his strong position, falling about the neck of 
Brother Jovathan, and kissing him with effusion. Dealing with such acute 
autagonists, he ought to have known better than to have betrayed our 
| extreme desire to patch up an arrangement. As it is, we have been rightly 
| served. We have got into such a position that we cannot retreat without a 
| superficial appearance of drawivg back from our word, though our keen- 
witted antagonist is really the guilty party; he will take the tone of injured 
| innocence, though the cause of all the mischief has been his unjustifiably 
| 
| 


sharp practice. As we have got into such a mess, our only plan is to draw 

back at all hazards, and take very good care not to lose our heads another 
| time in a fit of cosmopolitan enthusiasm. And so saying, the Briton con- 
| gratulates himself on not being such a fool as to believe in sentiment or 
brotherly love as between nations, and declares that he will never again talk 
| platitudes about the common language, laws, and religion, or make any 

more references to our commion interest in Shakespeare and Washington. 

I shall not enquire what degree of justice there may be in this view of 
the case; I only give it as the common one. I may, however, add that 
there is, so far as I can judge, a gencral consent that the course taken by the 

| Government was substantially the only one open to them. The Times endea- 
vored at first to alvocate the plan of leaving it to the arbitrators to decide 
upon the admissibility of the claims, and only protesting if their decision 
| should be against us. Such a course, however, would be manifestly dis- 
honorable, and the Zimes has come round to the general sentiment. Mr. 
| Gladstone will, iu fact, be supported by the country, although many people 
| wish that the negotiation was in less impulsive hands. 

We are all beginning to grow excited over the approaching thanksgiving 
service for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. I observe that there is a 
gentleman named Hall in the corporation of the town of Cambridge who 
persists in saying that, in his opinion, Providence did not interpose to save 

| the Prince, and that his recovery was owing to the skill of his doctors. “He 
| and such as he are of course suppressed; and there will undoubtedly be a 
crowded congregation at St. Paul’s who will take a more orthodox view of 
the influence of prayer. It is lucky that the thanksgiving is coming svon, 
or we should hare almost forgotten our loyal instinct under the influence of 
| the more exciting political events. 





NOTES FROM BERLIN. 
BERLIN, February 2. 


I bags Mint has just issued the first specimens of the new gold coin, the 
piece of 20 marks, which is to be the standard for the currency 
of all the German States. As a work of art, it does not compare fa- 
| vorably with the English aud French coinage, aud, as a standard, it falls 
just short of furthering the much-desired eud of an international unit of 
currency. The new currency, to be sure, is based upon the decimal system ; 
but this, as yet, is hypothetical, for the silver mark, the new unit, has not 
been coined, aud the mark banko of Hamburg exceeds in value the proposed 
German mark’ by a little more than half. Each state of the German Bund 
' retains at present its own currency, and with none of all the existing sys- 
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tems will the new coinage exactly tally. In Prussia, Anhalt, Gotha, Hes- 
se-Cassel, Lippe, Oldenburg, Reuss, Schwarzburg, aud Waldeck, the coin- 
age is the thaler of 30 silber-groschen of 12 pfennigs each. The new mark 
equals 10 groscheu, but a mark is to represent 100 pfennigs. In Saxony, 
Altenburg, Brunswick, and Hanover the thaler equals that of Prussia 
and represents 30 neugroschen of 10 piennigs each. In both these systems 
the new gold coin equals 6 th. 20 gro., so that the decimal reckoning is lost. 
In Mecklenburg the thaler represents 4% schillings of 12 pf The thatler 
answers to that of Prussia, and so the new coin=6 th. 32 sch. In Liibeck, 
the mark courant and in Hamburg the mark banko represent 16 sch. of 12 
pf., but for Liibeck the new coin of 20 German marks requires 15 marks 10 
seb., and for Hamburg 13 marks 2 sch. and 11°56 pf Bremen, again, has 
the pistole of 5 thalers gold, and the gold thaler of 72 groten of 5 sehwaven. 
The new coin represents 6 thal. 1 grot. 2°74 schwaren. Bavaria has the 
gulden of 60 kreuzer of 4 pf, of which the new piece requires 11 gu'd. 
and 40 kr. 

Here is endless work for bank calculators and endless profit for mouey- 
changers. It is expected, however, that each state will modily its own 
coinage, so as to correspond with the national standard, and thus bring the 
currency of all Germany to the decimal basis. This will be a great advance, 
but it will be the greater pity that the new coin does not harmonize exactly 
with that of England, France, or the United States. The exact ratios, ealcu- 
lated to decimal fractions by Kameke, will interest bankers and exchaugers: 

English, 19 shil. 6°94 pence. 
< French, 24 fr. 69°20 cent. 

United States, 4 d. 76°49 cents. 
Mr. Ruggles will have to revive his Commission, to rectify this egregious 
blunder of Germany. 

Prince Bismarck has declared the true policy of a constitutional govern- 
ment toward an ecclesiastical party in state affairs. The recent change in 
the Cultusministerium by the ejection of Dr. v. Miihler, who had held the 
office siuce 1862, and the appoiniment of Dr. Falk, has stirred the raneor of 
the clerical party throughout Prussia. Though Miibler is a stringeut Pro- 
testant, his policy of using the state to further ecclesiastical interests pleased 
the Roman Catholic party as well as the high orthodox—whose spirit in this 
matter is one—and Catholic schools and convents were muitiplying under 
his administration, to the displeasure of the liberals and of the people at 
large. The advent of Dr. Falk is hailed by the press generally as a sign 
that the Government inclines toward a true liberalism, and that religious 
questions are to be more and more separated from affairs of the state. A 
poet, punning upon the name of Falk, thus expresses tle popular feeling: 

* O, sei ein Falk mit hellem Auge 
Nach oben wie nach unten lin, 
Voll Muskelkraft za sich’rem Kluge 
Mit fre: und treuem, deutschem Sinn, 
Durchdringe diistern Dunet und Nebel 
Mit echeriem, nnbestoct’nem Blick, 


Und echaff’ mit Gott uns Licht und tecben, 
Der wahren Freiheit gold nes Giiick.”* 


German gold piece 
of 20 marks, 


The policy of the new minister, together with his church budget, gave 
rise to a sharp de}ate in the Chamer of Deputies, which extended through 
two days, January 30 and 31, and in which Prince Bismarck took a con- 
spicuous part. He was accused of excluding the Roman Catholic party from 
its proportionate share in the Government, and the demand was openly made 
for a Catholic representation in the ministry. To this he replied, that he 
would exclude no one from office upon the ground of his being a Catholic ; 
but, in fidelity to constitutional government, he must and would resist the 
appomtment of any one to political oilice as a concession to his religious 
belief—that would be to change the state itself from a constitutional to a 
confessional government; the adherents of each religious confession must be 
carefully numbered, and proportiouaily represented in the ministry ; and his 
Catholic critics might some day tind themselves under a Jew as prime 
minister—that iace having always evinced a marked aptitude {for statecralt! 
This stroke of wit moved the whole House to hilarity. 

Bismarek then put the case into this nutshell: He would gladly welcome 
a Catholic as a colleague; but the Catholics insisted upon making them- 
selves a purely confessional party upon purely political grounds—a party 
which found it impossible to separate political concerns from the standpoint 
of its own confession ; it appealed te electors as Catholics, upon the grounds 
of their faith, and for the interests of that faith alone; and upon these 
grounds it had arrayed itself against the Government both in Prussia and in 
Germany at large. But in a constitutional government, the ministry, being 
formed for political affairs and ends of public welfare alone, must be sub- 
stantially a unit in its political policy; and such a government could not 
recognize an ecclesiastico-political party as having any claims upon the 
state or any function in state affairs. This distinction, so clearly put, so 
obviously wise and just, may be applied with equal force to some recent 
phases of American politics. AN AUSWANDERER. 
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Correspondence. 


{ LABOR-REFORM THEORY OF CURRENCY. 
EDITOR OF THE NATION: e 
Sir: Itis a cause of deep regret to at least one of your readers that a 
which takes such broad and clear views of most subjects should be 


so parrew in its conception of the great question of the relation of capital te 


labor—a narrowness which, I am sorry to say, is not confined to the Nation 


Indeed, the oniy paper which does appear to be properly impressed with th 
maguitude and importance of the subject is one for which, as weil as for th 
persons Whose name it bears, the Nation appears to have very Hitt] pect 
This letter, in which { shall try to state what I consider the proper and 
legitimate tendeney of the agitation now going on, is sent to you instead of 


the other paper T have mentioned, because “ they that are whole need not a 


physician, but they that are sic! The doetrives herein set forth may, 1 
haps, startle you a little, but I assure you they are not much, if any, further 
advaneed than those held by some leading minds and expressed wee! 
the columus of the ouly paper that as yet dares to publish them 
premise by stating oue or two uncontrovertible propositions : 
1. All meu have a natural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit ef happ 

ness, thereiore they have a right to possess the means of happiness. Among 
the most important of ti 


se Means Is meney—Dot wealth, but at least the 





means of subsistenee, Without such means there could be no happiness, no 
freedom of soul er body, and perhaps uot even life. 

2. The wealth of a nation is measured exactly by the degree to whieh its 
natural and material resources are developed and emplored by its 
which term inciudes atl, both citizens and aliens, who live upon its territor 
and a@ proper census or examination would exhibit the actua 
country at any time. This nat 


body, but in particle to every member of the body of subject worke: 


wealth of o 


ional wealth belongs in gross te the whol 


3. A national currency should be based, not upon any fictitious standard, 
but upon the absolute wealth of the nation issuing the same. 
As a result of the foregoing propositions, I think the Government, aft 


ascertaining the wealth of our country at the present time, should issue t 





each citizen his proportionate amount of the currency whieh shi 


based thereupon. 
This each citizen would spend for his subsistence, and when spent anot 
amount should be issued to him. To prevent the acquisition of | 0 


tunes, a graduated tax should be laid on incomes upon a scale which, tho 
but slightly impairing small receipts, shoukl sweep away in tote 
accumulations, Thus there would be 

Government, which, after providing for the 


a constant flow of 
wants of the citizens— 
» ys . >t } } = t+ ; 3.3 j ° } 
exempt auens from tae benelit of Sfraw, newever much taey Dnvuat con- 
tribute to the wealth of the country, thus making citizenship not only a 
moral but a material blessing—would return t 
after having done its work, by meau 


reie? red. 


v cr iTers of the Governmeut 
s of the income tax to which | have 

Thus pauperism would be destroyed, while there would be nove of those 
colossal fortunes which now excite the auger of the working-classes aud 
threaten to destroy our political fabric. AN 


** ADVANCED 


[We have never argued against the issue of “ curreney ” 
citizen in any quantity he might desire, provided he paid the cost 
of paper and printing. As long as nobody was compelled to accept 
it in payment of debts or in exchange for the products of honest in 
dustry, we think the distribution of * money ” of this sort would do 
no great harm, and, indeed, might do good by giving a practical 
lesson in political economy to some of the wise men of the labor- 
reform movement. 


to CVCTS 


The foregoing letter is valuable as an illustra- 
tion of the curious haze which, in the minds of most of these philo- 
sophers, surrounds the term * based.” ‘They are constantly asking 
to have currency “ based” on the total wealth of the nation, instead 
of gold or silver. The notion that you can “ base” on 
anything you please which has intrinsic value, is as the 
French Revolution, during which currency was “ based” on the 
confiscated church lands. What the refurmers mean by “ basing ” 
currency on something, is really forming an estimate in your own 
mind of the value of the tuing when issuing paper promises to pay 
to that amount. In this way a man might “ base” curreney on his 
furniture, his clothes, or anything else he might possess. He refrains 
from doing so for two reasons: one is that the people to whom he 


currency 


old as 
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offers the currency ask not simply that it be “ based ” on something, 
but that it be convertible on demand into that thing; and the 
second is, that the courts gratify this unreasonable desire by au- 
thorizing the sheriff to find out what it is the gentleman has been 
* basing ” Jhis curreney on, to seize and hand it over to his creditor. 
There are, however, no courts in which a nation can be sued ; and 
when it is said that it ‘‘ bases” currency on “ the national wealth,” 
what is meant is, that it has issued paper to the nominal value of 
its possessions of all sorts. This currency is not and cannot be con- 


ical sense, it has no basis at all except the good faith of the Govern- 
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More power in the Executive that is open and honest, not secret and cor- 
rupt—the power to propose laws and defend them in the interest of the 
country against private and local interests—and more responsibility to an 
active minority in opposition which is now powerless, these seem to be the 
true points of attack. 

You deprecate further the personal devotion to Presidential candidates. 
Our country is furnishing a new instance of what all history proves, that the 
enthusiasm of masses of men cannot be permanently excited by principles, 
but requires persons. Instead, therefore, of calling upon human nature to 


| contradict itself and return-to the love of principles, the way is to make this 
vertible into “the national wealth,” and therefore, in the econom- | 


ment—that is, the willingness of the Government to convert it at | 
| ence of Sir Robert Peel, Cobden, and other such men, and the Irish Church 


some time or other into gold or silver. There is, therefore, no rea- 
son in the world why the labor reformers should “ base” their cur- 
reney on anything. 
“base.” It has no real connection of any kind with the national 
wealth ; and the process of finding out what the national wealth is, 


As it is not convertible, it does not need a | 


in order to get at the right amount of currency to issue, is one of | 
those little bits of childishness into which very big men constantly | 
fall when they get a fallacy into their heads. The French assignats | 


illustrate the whole matter. They were “ based” on the confiscated 
lands—that is, they were issued with the vague belief that the con- 
fiscated lands could be used to pay them off; but as soon as it was 
found that this could not be done, they became worthless. Our cor- 
respondent’s theory, that when a man has spent all his money the 
Government should supply him with more, is, we believe, gaining 


a strong hold on the minds of the working-classes, and, amusing as | 


it sounds, is in the eyes of many of them in Europe assuming the 
place of a new gospel. There is only one antidote to it, and that is 
education in the nature and working of the social machinery.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 

THE REMEDY FOR OFFICIAL LAWLESSNESS. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your article upon “ Lawlessness in High Places,” a melancholy 
subject of contemplation, is as true as it is forcible. But the important 
question is, Where is the remedy? General outcries of warning and appeals 
to patriotism, honesty, public spirit, ete., are of little practical use. It is 
safe to say that the nation, as a whole, will not in this century be purer or 


been steadily sliding down hill, the expectation that the people will turn 
round in their tracks is chimerical. The only hope is to find some definite 
defect in our political machinery, which may offer a standpoint of reform. 
And the one most manifest is perhaps a synonym for the phrase you have 
employed, waut of responsibility. Mr. Boutwell was deliberately white- 
washed by the majority of Congress in his illegal action, because that majo- 
rity dared not risk the supremacy of the Republican party. If Mr. Boutwell 
had been where any individual, placing principle above party, could have 
called him to personal account, he would have received a wholesome lesson 
for the future. If it be said that this does not explain the other instances 
which you adduce, I reply that this may be done by means of a corresponding 
defect, want of power—that is, of open legitimate power. While Congress is, 
what Mr. Edmunds once called the Senate, a cockpit (though, as the physical 
aptness of the comparison provoked the risibility of the galleries, he changed 
the word to “bear-garden”) for personal encounter, legislation is at hap- 
hazard or controlled by private interests, and the Executive has no more 
power to procure laws, however important for the country, than any out- 
sider, unless indeed by the corrupt handling of offices, which forms the 
greatest obstacle to civil-service reform. If President Grant had been able 
to introduce, by his officers, a law for the repeal or affirming of the Legal 
Tender Act, and to defend it before the country, he would before long have 
got a reply, for or against, from that power which is above the Constitution, 
and would not have required to use his appointing power corruptly ; 
while, again, if there had been responsibility to individuals, he might have 
thought twice about so using that power. So of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus in the South. 
as applicable at a particular place and time, and had been held to a close 


Ce 


love of persons follow devotion to principles; that is, to place men so that 
their adherence to a principle may secure personal devotion. The final pas- 
sage of the corn-law repeal in England was carried by the personal influ- 


reform by that of Mr. Gladstone. 

Suppose, for example, Mr. Boutwell were an earnest advocate of specie 
payments. We know that seventeen hundred national banks now have 
their fangs firmly fastened in the members of Congress, who, as the Chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee said last year, dare not look 
at apy measure opposed to that interest. To combat it, a personal enthu- 
siasm is necessary, and the Secretary of the Treasury should hold a place 
where he can wield that power, subject to a responsibility which could make 
that enthusiasm vanish with any taiut of corruption, incapacity, or illegal 
exertion of power. G. B. 

Boston, February 23, 1872. 





“ PROTECTION” FOR AUTHORS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Although you have drawn the distinction on previous occasions on 
the point I make below, yet it would be conferring a favor on me, and, I 
think, on many of your readers, if you would explain more fully how your 
statements in a recent article of the Nation on the copyright question con- 
sist with your well-known and usual views on the free-trade and protection 
question. In that article you say that “ what is wanted is native thinkers,” 
and that that want is the reason of our dependence on the Old World for our 
thinking, and you express the conviction that— 

“There is nothing which contributes so much to keep down literature as 
a profession in the United States, to make American poets and novelists in- 
ferior to those in Europe, and to keep the people of the United States in a 
condition of mental vassalage to the Old World, as the long re- 
fusal of the nation to give native writers the stimulus, encouragement, and 


| protection that would come from compelling native publishers to pay foreign 


If the Executive had brought forward such a measure 


and sharp responsibility to individuals, the evil might have been light. But | 


as it is, certain private interests require a general power to be applied, and, 
having worked it through Congress, they put it upon the President in a 


lump, and rely for its exercise upon the protection from responsibility by a | 
Shakespeare,” beginning with the Merchant of Venice. 


Cougressional majority. 
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ee ad : { authors for their works.” 
more patriotic than it is to-day ; and if for ten or twenty years past we have | - their works 


Is not that the doctrine of protection ? J. S. Currey. 


Cuicago, Feb, 22, 1872. 





[All industries are carried on in civilized society on the assump- 
tion that the competition which regulates prices is competition be- 
tween sellers who have acquired the commodities they offer for sale 
either by purchase or production. This amount and kind of “ pro- 
tection ” all free bodies claim. The principle that the market shall 
not be open to anything in the nature of plunder or booty is indeed one 
of the bases of the social organization, and enters into all theories of 
political economy. If dealers in New York or elsewhere were in 
the habit of fitting out corsairs to seize and carry off iron, cloth, 
lumber, or any other commodity from the coasts or from the ships 
of foreign nations, and were to expose it for sale here at prices with 
which native producers could not compete, we should demand most 
heartily as much “ protection,” in the shape of Government inter- 
ference, as would put a stop to the practice. Indeed, we do clamor 
for that protection daily, when we urge the police to be vigilant and 
the judges to be honest ; and we find a strong argument for it in the 
cighth commandment of the Decalogue.—ED. NATION.] 


Notes. 


TREATISE on dreams, second-sight, somnambulism, spiritual mani- 
festations, hallucinations, etc., entitled “Spiritualism and Animal 
Magnetism,” by Prof. G.G. Zerffi; and ‘Lectures on the History of Art 
at the Government School of Science and Art at South Kensington,” are 
among the announcements of Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston.——Messrs. 
Ginn Bros. will issue at once in pamphlet form parts of Hudson’s “School 
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—Mr. Joaquin Miller—whose parents named him Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller—is the subject of a notice written by a friend of his for the Overland 
Monthy, and interesting as being probably a true story of a sufficiently 
checkered career, and one that would hardly be possible outside of the west- 
ern half ef this country. Born in 1241, in Indiana, when Indiana was a {ron- 
tier State, Miller was an utterly untaught boy of ten years of age when in 
1951 his father, who seems to have had the true pioneer blood, “ pulled up 
stakes” for Oregon, two thousand miles to the westward of the Wabash dis- 
trict, and almost a wilderness. Young Miller was as restless as his father, 
and in all ways unpractical, and the California gold fever soon infected 
him ; so when he was fifteen or sixteen he leit the log cabin in the Willa- 
mette Valley, and betook himself to the mines. Of mining he was ignorant, 
and his life for four or five years was more varied than profitable, his pro- 
fessions being successively those of the “miner, astrologer, poet, filibuster 
with Walker, Indian sachem, and Spanish vaquero,” the poet, perhaps, being 
as plainly manifest in the accounts he afterwards gave of his life at this pe- 
riod as in the verses which he produced. Of these one of his friends relates 
that Miller once showed him some of the pieces which he was constantly 
scribbling, and that on his being informed that he must reconstruct his 
poetry, observing metrical arrangement and limiting the number of syl- 
lables in a line, he exclaimed, “Oh! damn your rhythm and measurement. 
There’s the ideas, and I know what poetic license means.” He was now, 
however, to have something more of education ; and when he reached his 
father’s house, in 1860, with a bullet wound in his left thigh, another in his 
right arm, and several marks of Indian arrows on other parts of his body, he 
began, at nineteen, the study of the law in Lane County, Oregon, where in a 
few months, after some desultory reading in law-books and general literature, 
he “by some singular good fortune gained admission to the bar.” He did 
not, however, it is added, “ attempt to enter immediately upon the practice of 
his profession,” for in the following spring came the rush to the Idaho mines, 
and Miller left the law for gold-hunting. He was not more successful than be- 
fore, his temperament being enthusiastic and visionary, as one might sup- 
pose an astrological miner’s to be; and want soon compelled him to take up 
u business for which his adventurous spirit and his wild experiences fitted 
him well. This was the business of conveying packages of gold dust and of 
letters from one mining camp to another, and from the camps to the towns 
where regular means of transportation could be had ; and as the roads were 
infested by “ road agents,” all of Miller's Indian craft, Spanish horsemanship, 
and acquaintance with the Plains and the mines was necessary to the per- 
formance of his duties, which are said to have been efficiently discharged for 
the space of nearly a year, wheu his primitive express was supplanted. Re- 
turning again to Lane County, he became the editor of a Democratic paper, 
which in a few months was suppressed by the military authorities on account 
of its violent Secessionist doctrines. Of this journal a certain young lady 
of Port Orford was a poetical correspondent, and the new editor, pleased 
with her verses, very shortly paid her a visit at her place of residence, where 
on a Friday he first saw her, and on the Sunday following made her Mrs. 
Miller. This was in 1962, avd in 1363 he was practising law in Caiion City 
in Eastern Oregon, and in 1864 we find him the efficient captain of a volun- 
teer company organized to fight the Snake Indians, and victorious over them 
in a desperate engagement. More law practice followed this military episode, 
aud in 1366 he was elected County Judge, and held the office till 1870. In 
that year he was a caucus candidate for a seat on the Supreme Bench of his 
State, but was defeated, was also divorced from Mrs. Miller, or rather she 
from him, and, gathering up his poetical manuscripts, which had been aceu- 
mulating during his four years of judgeship, he sailed for London, to find 
fame and a publisher. He was at first unsuccessful in his pursuit, but a 
thin volume containing “Ina” and “ Arizonian ” being printed and privately 
circulated came to the knowledge of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Frederick 
Locker, and Mr. Tom Hood, and they “at once recognized his genius and 
gave him their friendship and countenance.” Mr. Miller is said to be now 
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Tileston, whose dictionary makes the obnoxious word mean “to cheat 
(colloquial),” Mr. Solomons received a uote saying that the 
“to jew” has the authority of Shakespeare; that the intent of 


verb 


= 
their 


, dictionary is to give the orthography, pronunciation, and meaning of 


every word used by any English author of any notoriety; and that to 
omit the verb complained of would be to contradict the plan of the 
whole work. They are, however, perfectly willing either to omit it alto 


gether or to condemn it as unjust. The correspondence proceeds at some 


length, and the likeliest upshot of the matter is that the obnoxious word 


| strictly his duty, to stigmatize it for what it is. 


will be omitted altogether from all future editions of both the dictionaries. 
We must say, at the risk of appearing illiberal and uucivil, which we think we 
are not in this instance, that this seems to us not the best conclusion which 
could have been reached. The word in question is now obsolete, except as 
a colloquialism which oftenest is in the mouths of low and mean men; and 
it is undoubtedly within the lexicographer’s competence, and indeed is 
But its place was once 


) higher; it is historically a part of the language, and was used in good taith by 


persons who really knew the Jew as an accomplished bargainer and merchant, 
a man justly sharp at a bargain amid enemies who gave him all man 
ner of injustice, sometimes too sharp if we allow ourselves to for 
get that he lived for ages amongst tyrannical robbers, against 
his money was his only protection. Why is this a thing that it 
should be sought to cover over and hide? Surely the Jewish 
population of the United States needs no such concealments. Avd if it doos 
not need them, it would consult its own dignity, one would say, by not r 
questing them ; just as equity would be consulted by not giving them if they 
are really needed. After all, however, there are things of more importance 
than lexicography—sthough we like to see lexicographers a little hard to 
convince of this—and it is agreeable to see in this correspondence the 
evidence of so much mutual respect and good feeling between Jew and 
Gentile, after feuds which have been so long, so cruel, and, the Gentile 
must confess, so much more disgraceful to the Christian than to the Jewish 
name. 


whom 


—English publications and announcements begin again to assume their 
natural proportions. 
“The Rise and Fall of a Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Pug 
land in the 17th Century”; Ritsche’s “ Critical History of the Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation,” translated by J. 8. Black ; Renss’s ‘ His- 
tory of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age,” translated by Annie Har- 
wood ; “ Lectures on tha History of the Church of Scotland’; “ Welsh Me- 
thodism,” an historical sketch; * Saint Chrysostom: His Life and Times,” 
by Rev. W. R. Stephens; and anew volume of sermons by Rey. Stopford 
Brooke. In books of travel we may commence with Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
“The Switzers,” which we find in one catalogue under the head of “ Fie 
tion”; and these following are worth mention: Captain Burton's “ Zauzi- 
bar: City, Island, and Coast’; “Round the World in 1870,” by A. D. 
Carlisle; “Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive,” by F. B. Zincke ; 
“Recollections of Society in France and England,” by Lady Clementina 
Davies ; “ Over Voleanoes; or, Through France and Spain in 1871,” by A. 
Kingsman; “ Across the Ferry: First Impressions of America, by James 
Macaulay ; “South Sea Bubbles,” by the Earl of Pembroke, with what is, 
in some sense, a companion book, “In Quest of Coolies,” by James A. L. 
Hope ; and “Sketches from Life amongst the Hakkas of Southern China,” 
by Rey. E. J. Eitel. In history and biography we have, or are to have: 
Lamartine’s “ Twenty-five Years of My Life,” translated by Lady Herbert; 
the fourth volume of Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest” and of Long’s “ De- 


Those most noticeable in the sphere of religion are: 


| cline of the Roman Empire”; “The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,” by 


Thomas Wright; “The History of Leicestershire in the 1th Century,” by 


| J. Thompson; “The Invasions of England,” by Captain H. M. Hozier; 


on a trip “ through California and the tropics, gathering material for further | 
| 


literary efforts.” 


—The publishers of Worcester’s and of Webster’s Dictionaries have 
recently been engaged in a curious correspondence with Mr. A. S. Solomons, 
a respected Israelite gentleman of the District of Columbia. He begins by 
calling the attention of Messrs. Merriam to the fact that their dictionary 
contains “an intolerant definition” of a certain word. ‘“ Webster's” defines 
the verb “to jew” as “an active verb, meaning to cheat or defraud, to 
swindle” ; and marks it as “colloquial.” To this letter Messrs. Merriam 


Nasse’s “ Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages,” translated by 
Colonel Ouvry ; VAmbéry’s “ Bokhara: Its History and Conquest’; the 


Abbé Lamazou’s “ Place Vendéme and La Roquette,” translated by C. F. 


| Audley; the second volume of Lanfrey’s “ History of Napoleon I.” ; the Due 


d’Aumale’s “ Princes of the House of Condé,” translated by Rev. R. Brewn ; 


| Dr. Karl Mendelssohn’s “Narrative of Mendelssohn’s Intercourse with 


make answer that the case of the verb in question is one of those in which | 


an opprobrious sense is attached to a word without any offensive sense 
necessarily attaching to the original word; and cite “ Jesuitical” as being 
in point. They add that they have ordered the remark “used oppro- 
briously” to be appended to tho definition. From Mestrs. Brewer & 


Goethe”; “Memoirs of the Countess Leonora Christina of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,” translated by Miss Bunnétt; “ Milton’s Life in his Own Words,” hy 
Rey. J. G. Graham; “ The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence,” by the late Sir 
Herbert Edwards and Herman Merivale; “The Life of Robert Chambers,” 
by his brother; “The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke”; and “ The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Iscus,” by R. C. Jebb. 


In art, as important a publication as any is the new edition of Nash’s “ Man- 


, 


sions of England in the Olden Time”; and we note also: “ English Artists 
of the Present Day,” essays by Sydney Colvin and others; “ The British 
School of Sculpture,” by Wm. B. Scott; “Six Lectures on the Elements of 
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Sculpture,” by John Ruskin; “ Lectures on Christian Art and Symbolism,” 
by Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt; and “ Pictures by Daniel Maclise,” with 
Under the 


head of miscellaneous we gather Browning's idée napoleonienn —** Prince 


descriptions and a biographical sketch by James Dafforne. 
Hohensticl-Schwangau” ; 
Yonge ; 
“The Miscellaneous Writings of the late John Couington,” with a Memoir ; 
“The Moabite Stone,” by W. P. Walsh; 
by Cosmo Innes; a “ Dictionary, to the Anabasis pf Xenophon,” by Rev. 
Pennsylvania Duich,” by Prof. 
S. 5. Haldeman (to be published by Tribner). 


“Three Centuries of English Literature,” by C. D. 


Buckle’s *‘ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works,” in 3 vols. Svo; 


** Lectures on Legal Autiquities, 
Wm. Barrack; and a “Grammar of 


— The last number of the British Quarterly we commend to attention as 
having a table of contents worthy of the best days of the English reviews, 
aud as being likely to be of particular service to American readers. This 
we say maiuly because of its article on the first Napoleon. We suppose 
we do not exaggerate much when we assert that in virtue of his history of 
Napoleon, disseminated through the country in our most popular magazine, 
the Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott almost raised himself to the dignity of a public 
enemy, so much did he do to secure American admiration for a man whose 
character and career it is no less than daugerous for a free democratic people 
to admire. The Quarterly’s article is said to be by Professor Seeley, a writer 
in Whom it is not necessary to believe absolutely, but who is always sugges- 
tive or instructive, and who, whether or not he very often goes to the bottom 
of things, can always be read with intelligent pleasure. Mr. Seeley’s object 
is to make good these three propositions which follow, and he particularly 
addresses himself to readers who give up Napoleon to reprobation as an un- 
scrupulous aud wicked statesman, sacrificing France and Europe to his mili- 
tary ambition, but who cannot withhold from him their respect, because they 
respect the French Revolution, and look on him as the great leader who car- 
ried out the Revolutionary programme. ‘To such readers, M. Seeley under- 
takes to show, first, that the great lines of the Napoleonic policy were laid 
down, not by Napoleon himself, but by the Revolutionary governments 
which preceded him; secondly, that the Napoleonic policy was flatly op- 
posed to all the great principles of the Revolution, though Napoleon was 
anticipated in his apostasy by the Revolutionary leaders themselves ; thirdly, 
that upon this inconsistency and ambiguity in the conduct of the Revolution- 
ary governments Napoleon rested. If he were obliged, Mr. Seeley says, to 
put the history of Napoleonic France into the smallest possible compass, he 
would abridge it by saying, first, that, by the coup d'état of Brumaire, Na- 
poleon subjected France to a military goverumgnt (which in effect the 
Terrorists had shown him how to do); secondly, that by the Concordat he 
had brought Catholicism back into France (imitating in this the Revolution” 
ary governments, which never thought themselves absulved from the duty 0 
somehow finding their subjects a religion of some sort or other); third!y! 
that, like the Directory, he imposed military governments onthe nations Le 
conquered. We can assure our readers that they will find Mr. Sceley’s 
ariicle, which we cannot pretend to summarize, not only very well worth 
realing, but apparent'y far more easy of acceptance as regards its main 
thesis than many of them wight at first be disposed to believe. He 


does not hate the Revolution as Mr. Goldwin Smith hates it, nor go 
the length of asserting roundly that the harm which it did far over- 
balanced the good; but he induces reflection on the point that we are 
tov apt to attribute directly to the Revolution not only what of good 
itself accomplished, but also what of good was brought about by the resist- 
ance which it aroused; and that thus we are apt to give it credit which it 
would be about as reasonable to give to the oppressive Old Régime which 
excited the Revolution and without which that uprising would not have 
heen possible. The reader will perhaps think that in this part of his work 
our writer is over-ingenious for a writer in a practical world, and is unfair 
to the Revolution, which was a human affair, aud was not transacted in 
vacuo, aud is to be looked upon as having taken place of necessity—which 
necessity is to be set against the harm it brought us, while the good it did 
constituted its mission, and is to be set down to its account undiminished. 
But that the personal character and conduct of Napoleon did not make 
Napoleonism a worse thing than it needed to have been, and that upon his 
personal character and conduct judgment is not to be had and sentence pvo- 
nounced—that is another matter; and the case made out by Mr. Smith, M. La 
frey, Mr. Seeley, and the other accusers, early and late, seems to grow plai 
aud plainer. In his view of Napoleon’s character, by the way, Mr. Seeley © )- 
pears to make too little of what seems to us clear, that a “note” of L 
character, aud the principal n¢te of it, is that intellectually he had an almos: 
miraculous perception of the precise relation of means to ends, and of the 
point to be aimed at in order to effect desired results; and that, seeing this 
poiut with a sureness of eye which constituted his genius, intellectually con- 
sidered, he drove to his end with a force of egotistic will so gigantic and 
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overbearing, that he seemed to be will incarnate and resistless. Indeed, in 
the latter part of his lite his power of will and egotism seemed to amount 
to adisease, and to have intoxicated him to his ruin, using him rather than 
being used by him To so colossal a force it is hardly worth while, even in 
speaking of its pettier manifestations, to apply the name of vanity, as Mr. 
Seeley does, though doubtless the Emperor had something of the barbaric 
weakness as well as the barbaric strength that belonged to him as a Corsican 
—a breed scarce civilized yet. As Mr. Lowell remarks of the egotism of 
Goethe, it was so immense that it was sublime, and was to the egotism of 
other men as the limitless, vast Sahara is to a sand-patch. 

— Besides Mr. Seeley’s article in the Quarterly, we have read with pleasure 
one on “ Mahomet,” attributed to Mr. E. A. Freeman, but perhaps hardly up 
tohis level; one on “ Beethoven,” by an admirer, who strang:ly enough doubts 
if the English will ever like him as well as they like Handel and Mendelssohn ; 
one on “The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible,” a learned notice; and 
one on “Catullus and his Translators,” which charges Shakespeare with 
laziness, Goethe with being “a man of contemptible character,” and goes 
into rhapsodical enjoyment over some dreadful specimens of English gly- 
conics and other classical metres. Another writer in the Review makes an 
article on “ An English Interior in the Seventeenth Century.” He has laid 
hold of a manuscript diary kept by a chaplain, a simple-minded man, who 
lived in the Nonconforming household of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, in Suf- 
folk, in the days of Charles the Second; but though the subject is exeel- 
lent, the article, while pleasant in flavor, is but dullish. 

—The year 1871 has beeu very barren of works in the field of historical 
literature, having produced hardly one of high rank. There aie several re- 
visions, which may almost pass as new works, of which we may meution 
especially Parkman’s ‘Conspiracy of Pontiac,” Michelet’s “ Histoire de 
France,” the early volumes of which are being completely rewritten, Peter’s 
“ Geschichte Roms,” Von Raumer’s “ Geschichte der Hohenstaufen,” and Fess- 
ler’s “‘ History of Hungary.” The last-named work is edited by Ernst Klein, 
with a preface by Michael Horvath ; the tenth number, just published, com- 
prises a part of the reign of Matthias Corvinus. Teuffel’s admirable “Geschichte 
der rémisehen Literatur,” which treats the literature by periods, as the out- 
growth of the national life, belongs properly to 1270. Washburn’s “ History 
Bishop Hefele’s 
“ History of @eumenical Councils” has reached its seventh volume, treating 


; of the Council of Constance; it is written from a liberal Catholic point of 
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view. The veteran Von Ranke has been led by the recent events to bring 
out the first volume of a history of “The German Powers and the Confede- 
acy of Princes” (1720-90). The distinguished historical scholar, Ottocar 
Lorenz, also, has joined with W. Scherer in a history of Elsass, whic’: has 
reached its second volume. Another learned work that deserves meution is 
Zoepiell’s “ Die Pabstwahlen vom elften bis zum vierzehnten Jabrhundert,” 
in which the mode of electing Popes established and pursued in this period 
of the Papal supremacy is minutely related. 

—Of collections of essays on historical subjects, we have Dean Mi/mau’s 
“‘Savonarola,” and the recent volumes of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Froude. 
Historical biography, too, is well represented. The lives of General Greene 


and of John Milton have been reviewed in our columns; Mr. Christie’s life of 


Lord Shaftesbury is also a book of merit. In books upon what may be 
called pre-historic history, there are Mr. Tylor’s valuable work on “ Primi 

tive Culture,” and Prof. Maine’s “ Village Communities” ; and we may men- 
tion again the translation of Nasse’s “ Medizwval Communities in England.” 
In the more remote fields of historical enquiry, the past year has pro- 
duced some works of high merit. Sir Henry Yule has published atranslation 
of the famous “ Book of Ser Mareo Polo,” with notes and discussions. Mr. 
George Smith has given us a history of Assurbanipal, the greatest of the 
kings of Assyria (663-626), translated from the cuneiform inscriptions. From 
Mr. Edward Thomas we have a“ Chronicle of the Pathan Kings of Delhi,” de- 
rived mainly from coins ; these were Mohammedan kings of the 15th and 
14th centuries, at first dependent upon the Caliphs of Bagdad. A still more 
important work in this field is Prof. Dawson’s “ Uistory of India, as told 
by its own Historians,” from materials collected by the late Sir Henry 
Elliot; the third volume gives the native chronicles of the 14th century, 
down to the conquest by Timur in 1392. The third volume of Lange’s ** Ro- 
mische Alterthiimer” perhaps belongs rather with the first-mentioned group. 
This volume, while marked by all the mivute learning and mass of references 
which characterize the earlier ones, is rather historical than antiquarian ; it 
is really a constitutional history of the last century of the Republic, from 
the agrarian movements of Tiberius Gracchus to the victory of Octavianus. 
Wattenbach’s treatise upon “ Medieval Manuscripts” gives much valuable 
information upon this subject. Above all, we must not fail to mention an 
invaluable work of Lorenz, “ Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter 
yon der Mitte des dreizehnten bis zam Ende des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts.” 
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—In the important department of “ historical materials,” the year 1871 has | the breach made in the Concordat; the commercial treaty with Pnglavd 





been very active; andone is astonished at the amount of work done indifferent the commpronaine with Hungary ; and new institutions and laws beit alled 
countries in this direction. The Historical Manuscript Commission has | into life, furnish evidence of his ability and honesty of purpos 
issued its second report, with appendices and indices to both reports; in | due in a great measure the difference between Austria as she was all 
i this they describe 101 private collections of papers, coveriug the whole | Koniggriiiz, and Austriaas she is to-day. Nevertheless, clouds still overha 
field of English history, but particularly rich, it would seem, for the sixteenth | the horizon. The Slavic agitation and the state of the vational 
; century. Next to this, perhaps, in general interest, is ** Die Recesse und | cast a dark and threatening shadow ; and not ouly the statesman who would 
andere Akten der Hausetage vou 1256-14380,” of which two volumes have endow Austro-Hungary with lasting prosperity and content 
{ been published, under the direction of Dr. Koppmaun. It is, says Dr. | would preserve her very existence as a vation, has problems befor na 
y Pauli, “an inexhaustible mine for researches in medixval commerce, in the | dithcult as avy which have ever called forth or taxed polit 
; history of prices and tolls, in peaceful and warlike transactions of the Count Beust’s well-known irritable and restless temper is acconntes 
: period”; a book which “every civic library ought to possess.” Of the | by his having been bathed as soon as he was born in new wine, by an oy 
} numerous collections of medieval documents published during the year, we | zea'ous nurse; but, excepting this incident relating to his early youth, w 
; will only mention cursorily the “ Fontes rerum Austriacaruin,” Vols. 31, 32. | have searched in vain through Dr. Ebelinug’s two stout velum 
and 34; “ Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liibeck,” Vol. 4, and similar publiea- | the slightest biographical interest—for something that might furnis 
: tions for Liineburg, Mecklenburg, Livonia, Breslau, and other parts of to the personal character and disposition of one who has taken sv pt 
Silesia. | a part in European politics. The Doctor has, moreover, b ! 
—The Abbé Gratry, who died on the 5th instant, was a member of the | beneath such an impenetrable mass of official correspoud A 
Academy, a professor at the Sorbonne, an author of repute, and well known | frequently lost sight of altogether. Long disquisitions upon | 
in the European educational world, but he was best known in this country as | @fairs ofa small German state trom Pht unt i I>07 are rat ‘ 
the intimate friend of the eloquent Pére Hyacinthe, whose liberalism has | to a!l but the loeal disputants, aud had tar better been lett tn | 
recently made so much stir within Roman Catholic boundaries, and so much | resting-jnaces, 
more, it is probable, outside of them. The latest important act of Gratry’s The other work before us, ** A Politica! Sketeh of Men and by 8 
life was his “ submission” to the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope—a | written with clearness and vigor, and, besides much valuable st: en , 
doctrine which he had actively opposed, and as to which he bad taken | Mation, contains ethnological, agricultural, and religious map be OUP 
ground with those theologians who asserted that, unless history is to be set | aud we earnestly recommend it to all interested aa European poliiig 
4 aside as a worthless reco.d, the dogina is the merest invention. But appa- | @Wior is an euihusiastic adinirer of Count Beust, and alt ' wel 
rently, if the logical outcome of Protestantism is, as the exes Charch | OF Wrng a@ panegyne is expressty a vin yet taal Weta not oe 
alleges, the promulgation by every Protestant to every other Protestaut of | Ut-titling ttle of the book, which is, indeed, thought by many to have « 
the dogma of the personal infallibility of each—if Protestantism in the last nated irom the Luperial Chancery at Vienna to serve a political purp 
, analysis means “ none of your business,” as Dr. Holmes remarks of it, so | England. The writer urges Austria’s necessity as the cause of ber rednemg thi 
the logical outcome of essential Catholicism would appear to be that after | iuterest on ber puble debt, and considers such a step to Lave on ated | 
he once gets going it’s none of the believer’s business what he believes. At ali | Choice of evils, This ts all very true, but it is impossivie to slield Count 
events, very many of the men who a year ago were declaring that to say the Beust from a ereat share of blame in adopting repudiation as a means 


else a wilfu! deceiver, have now accepted the decree of the Society of Jesus, In 1868, the Lmperial exchequer, drained by the expenses of the war wit 
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| 
Pope had always been infallible was to write one’s self down a dunce or | OVeFcomilug Mens ditheulties, 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








and have become “reconciled.” Of these Gratry is the convert most reeentiy | Prussia and by the sacrifice to Hungary, by which 70 per cent. ot th 
Bs conspicuous, and his going over was made the theme of an interesting | burthen of the national det was bor Cisleithan Austria, was the 
q open letter addressed to him by his old friend Hyacinthe, who may be said to | most vital need of money. ‘Tasution was very heavy, and an increas 
ask him therein, What is the condition of what you are “ irre to call your | would most likely have rested i ) t esul ( rhe 
mind”? Gratry’s reply, if any was made, was not, we think, given to the | was virtualiy insolvent, and had Count Beust at this time had the eourage 
public, but some of his enemies and some of his tends will probably think | to come frankly forward, formally acknowledge the humila , ask for 
they have got some light on his mental coudition in a Jetter just pu iblis shed “d | time for a state so rich in resources to recover | ent-paying powers, and 
by Abbé Michaud, who insists that he can authoritatively declare it was | offered a compromise such as any private ereditor would have done, th 
the mental attitude of the late Archbishop of Paris, Darboy, whom the | principle that insolvency alone ean excuse the non-payment of a public debt 
' Communists shot. The Abbé alleges that four days before Monseigneur | w oon have been formally recognized, and Austria, with hei 
J Darboy’s arrest by the Commune, the Archbishop spoke to him as follows: reputation fer good faith, weuld have beeu trusted, and still able to negot 
“Tnasmuch as au army ought not to rise against its officers, you should | at ee nds. But,instead of this, the coupons of the public debt were taxed 


externally, in your official acts, submit to the iufallibility of the Council; | without taxing any other property. The resu!t was that all Austrian stoc 
as for your conscience, you have enough intelligence, —— aud | was promptly struck from the quotations of the London Stock Exchange, 


honesty to know what todo. They may say and do what they like, their | and certiticates ed entitling the bond-holders to any compensation wii 
dogma will never be anything but an ineptitude, and their counc “il yuneil | might hereafter be seeured. Ceunt Beust’s later proposition, of conversion 


of sextons and vergers—concile de sacristains.” To this attack the true | into curreucy bonds without any sinking fund, was scorned, and regarded as 
believers reply that this is all very well to say now that the Archbishop is | mere contiscation 

dead and canvot speak for himself, and that what really ails the abbé is that | We cannot eal! Count Beust a broad-minded, ealmly-calculating stat 
he wanted to be made curé of the Madeleine in the place of the Abbé uu. Great cleverness and tact are his, both by nature t | 
Deguerry, and when he was not became angry. To this Michaud rejoins with which he maintained the - lieate connecting-links between France and 











that they may read him out of the U!tramontane Church if they like, but | Austria, without binding himself to any positive engagement, cannot be too 

they cannot separate him from the Catholie Church; and that he shall gly His talents for conciliation and his knowledge of human 

absolve, marry, baptize, bury, celebrate the mass, and perform all other | nature are indeed remarkable. His persona! ambition is boundless, but he 

functions of a priest without regard to the persecutions of the Ultrameu lacks genius, originality, and decision of character. We is not the man to 

tanists, who forbid his officiating unless he “ internally ” assents to all the | decide the fate of an empire. Whenever he has taken the initiative, the 

dogmas of the faith. He is raising subscriptions to build a chureh, and | hopes that were raised never have beeu fulfilled, as in the case of the Schles- 
& appears to be in open revolt. | wig-Holstein negotiations, when he p ayed directly iuto the hands of Bis 
? 


—S——— — — marek. Count Beust’s career as a statesman of Saxony gives evidence ot 
COUNT BE US" his strictly conservative it not absolutist views ; and previous to his advent 

| pein HUNGARY has now for some years been a home for free dis- | in Vienna he had rarely missed au opportunity of manite ting av inborn avei 
cussion and opinion. Parliamentary government is firmly established | sion to the party of progress. After the battle of Kiniggratz—a ay oe 

at Vienna and Pesth; and the Austro-Hungarian charters have been made Hungary no less than for Prussia—when Austria, disarmed, helpless, and, to 
similar to the constitution of England. Count Beust has succeeded in pilot- | use the words of the Prussiau Minister at Florence, “ stabbed to the he art,” 
ing Austria through the five darkest years of her history. Electoral reform; | fell to his inheritauee, by a sudden and unlooked-for conversion to “ hiberal- 

















———__ —___— -————__—_---—_- --- — —_— -— —_ —_— isin” he conciliated Hungary, aud, by giving one head of the Austrian cagle 
* Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von ‘Be ust. Sein Leben nnd vornehmlich staatemin- } maining Ct 
i j , 1e Germans, ¢ . aevars, the remaining v3 ODS 
nisches Wirken. Von Dr. Friedrich W. Ebeling, herzogl.-sichs. Archivrath.” Zwei | to the Germans, and the other to the Magyars, the ee _— 
i Bande, Leipzig. 1871. | were kept well in hand. But the reaction resulting from these measures 
“The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust. A Political Sketch | I ‘ } : . burg-I aine 
! of Men and Events from 1866 to 1870. By an Englishman.’ London, 1870. cannot be said to augur well for the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 
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“ Unins lingue, uniusque moris, regnum imbecillum et fragile est,” was 
the favorite maxim of St. Stephen, tie first king of Hungary. If the con- 
verse of this were trae, what elements of strength and consistency would 
there not be in this polyglot realm! It is estimated on good authority * 
that there are as many as one hundred and twenty different groups of na- 
tionalities under the rule of the Kaiser, while the number of dialects spoken is 
not less than two thousand. These various races, moreover, are scattered about 
in such hopeless confusion, that it is out of the question to make an ethnolo- 
gical map of the country which can furnish more than a very rough approxi- 
mation to the truth. In Hungary, for instance, only 36 per cent. of the po- 
pulation is Magyar; and an afternoon’s stroll from Pesth enables one to 
visit villages inhabited exclusively by Slovacks, Suabians, or Serbs. No 
wonder Austria ever has been so pregnant an example of the principle: 
“ Divide et impera.” On closer examination, however, it is found that fif- 
teen of the thirty-five millions of Austrians are of the same race. Although 
twenty years ago a Czech, for instance, would have considered himself no more 
nearly related to a Serb or a Bulgarian than he would to an Esquimaux, yet, 
thanks in a great measure to the activity of ambitious governments in uti- 
lizing the speculations of historians and philologists, their homogencity is at 
length acknowledged. 

The position of the Slavic race in Austro-Hungary, with its centre of 
gravity, like that of the Germans, outside of the empire, is a remarkable 
feature in the ethnology of Europe. Its members, continually kept apart by the 
active and ambitious Magyar nation, like a wedge in the very midst of them, 
with foreign laws, customs, and an alien language forced upon them; de- 
moralized by centuries of misrule and oppression; dissension and discord 
sown among them by designing politicians ; estranged by national traditions, 
and having their local jealousies at times fanned into a flame that they might 
the more readily be brought to strangle each other—they are not in a con- 
dition to realize their own power and importance. As yet they have no 
common literary language; still, all the Slavic dialects are enough alike 
to be intelligible, when spoken, to a person familiar with any one of them. 
The Czech, for instance, has only to learn the Cyrillic alphabet to be able to 
read Russian; and as early as 1693, Peter the Great, at a banquet in Prague, 
expressed his delight at the facility with which he conversed with the na- 
tives through the medium of their respective dialects. The impulse given of 
late to Slavie literature by such men as Schafarik, Palacky, Hanka, and 
Gaj gives rise to bright hopes for the future. 

At present the Austro-Hungarian Slavi neutralize one another by 
radical differences in religion, love, or hatred towards Russia, and by their 
local traditions and habits. There is no immediate prospect of their laying these 
aside; but should they do so—and Count Beust is responsible for much that 
induces them to do so—the convulsion will shake the empire to its very founda- 
tion. The Slavi are to the Magyars what the latter have hitherto been 
to Austria. Pan-Germanism, asset forth by the Ultra-Centralists, has given 
rise to Panslavism in a most violent aud selfish form; indeed, a cry was 
once heard: “ Better the Russian knout than the Austrian sceptre.” But 
Belgrade, rather than St. Petersburg or Vienna, is now the bright spot to 
which their eyes are turned. The countries lying between the Black Sea 
and the Adriatic are full of the monuments and traditions of the ancient Ser- 
vian Empire. The Serbs, whose national spirit is ardent and intense as that 
of any people in Europe, are resolyed to re-establish this empire in all its 
original power and glory. Spirit like this is contagious; and a dread of the 
possible result may have passed through the mind of Franz-Joseph when, as 
is reported, he spoke of himself as the “ Last Austrian.” 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 

ro various reasons there has occurred in the minds of many persons 

something of a reaction against the praise that is poured out upon our 
American scenery. For one thing, we have had the school of poets and 
prose writers who followed or accompanied Thoreau in setting up what a 
critie has derisively styled the woodchuck dispensation ; as if nature--and 
nature in Pre-Raphaelite nakedness—were by itself sufficing in verse and 
prose ; as if “ artists’ materials” were works of art. And iong before the 
day of the woodchuck and the cranberry, we had a school of writers who 
made American scenery somewhat tiresome to crapulous people by a patn- 
otic insistence on the bigness of our Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, the brighter 
thau European reds and yellows of our autumn foliage, the breadth and height 
avd greenness of Niagara. The painters, too, as well as poets like Mr. A. 
B. Street, and those like Mr. W. H. Channing and the transcendenhtalists, have 
done their full share towards partly wearying mankind for a moment with 
the natural landscape. How many yellow and red Connecticut Valleys, and 
Saco Rivers, and Upper Au Sables, and North Conways in Late Autumn, 





* Kolb: ‘* Handbach der vergieichenden Statietik.”’ 
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have not the studios turned out—all, we dare say, to be pronounced fine 
pictures if the spectator knows anything about true landscape art, but which, 
by reason of their multitude, and their general sameness as regards truth to 
nature, by-and-by leave him a little tired of the landscape of the United 
States. Nor is he likely to renew his fondness for it as presented by literary 
or pictorial artists when he sees the work of that school of art which takes 
the foreign picture market much as Mr. Joaquin Miller made spoil of the 
London reading public—namely, by g'ving it quantities of gorgeous sierras, 
and Yo Semites, and Niagaras like transformation scenes in a theatre. But 
let the inclination towards a reactionary feeling only be confronted by some 
work not thoroughly conventional, or defective in truthfulness, or greatly 
hackneyed, and it is seen to disappear at once. The article, for instance, 
called “The Chesapeake Peninsula” in the March Scribner's, we think most 
of our readers will read with pleasure. It is by Mr. G. A. Townsend, a 
native of the attractive and peculiar region which he describes with a poeti- 
cal feeling and enjoyment of its peculiarity and beauty. The summer travellers 
who, after the artists, mainly constitute the class who can compare and describe 
our varieties of scenery, are shut out by the summer heats and by the exi- 
gencies of fashion from the study of the slew rivers, the deep forests, the 
primitive farmers, the forgotten ancient towns of the Eastern Shore and Dela- 
ware ; so while everybody who reads the newspapers knows all about Utah, 
the Yellowstone, the White Mountains and Montreal, no one knows anything 
of the Chesapeake and Brandywine. We should think Mr. Townsend’s de- 
scription of his “land of serenity and dignity,” with its vacation atmosphere 
of fresh and faded historical memories, of stillness and seclusion, of summer 
seas, of reasonable prices, and of sufficient dulness, might be of service in 
calling visitors to a new field of interest and unfatiguing pleasure. 

The third of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Back Log Studies” appears 
in this number of Scribner’s, and renews and increases the evidence given in 
his previous performances that we have in him a humorist of real merit. His 
first work, “ My Summer in a Garden,” appears to have been begun without 
much consideration and to have had but little value in its owner’s eyes 
while it was going on. It was first addressed to the indiscriminate audience 
made up of the subscribers to a local journal of which Mr. Warner is editor, 
and perhaps the audience made the work a little less good than the writer 
wished it to be. At all events, we think these papers in Scribner's show 
that he made it a little less good than he might, for in them we have him 
more elevated and serious and penetrating in thought, yet not less agreeable 
in hishumor. Pleasant reading as “ My Summer in a Garden” was, it had now 
and again the ease of dishabille rather than of grace ; and if there was often 
prettiness enough in the thought, there was not so often weight or energy in 
it. The “Back Log Studies” would seem to show that Mr. Warner’s 
humorous powers are hereafter likely to be used less after the fashion of the 
“dry”? man or the general joker, of whom every New England township has 
one ortwo, and more after the methods of the masters of hamor—with a serious 
purpose, namely, and reinforced by whatever strength character, oxperi- 
ence, and attainments can give the writer. For how much this reinforce- 
ment will count in the case of Mr. Warner we have scanty means of judg- 
ing. Neither sense nor acuteness is wanting amid the fun and wit of these 
“Studies,” and though it will not be said that our author “deals many 
death-blows,” he treats of the topies which he has in hand with much more 
than the magazine writer’s usual degree of acceptability. 

Other articles in this magazine of which we may say a word are Mrs. M. 
E. W. Sherwood’s “Statistics of Statira” ; Mr. D. 0’C. Townley’s biographical 
sketch of Mr. William Page and Mr. Albert Bierstadt ; and Mr. T. W. Knox’s 
article entitled “That Grand Jury.” Mr. Knox was a member of the 
famous grand jury of the Court of General Sessions which presented indict- 
ments against Tweed, Connolly, Hall, Fields, Ingersoll, Nathaniel Sands, 
and others of the Tammany gang and their accomplices. Mr. Knox’s talent, 
common to him and many other writers in this age of journalism, of being con- 
stantly amid all sorts of interesting events and then writing avout them in 
such a way as to tell nobody anything that everybody did not already 
know, is more iu place on this occasion than it bas been on most others, for 
as a grand-juryman he was bound to tell none of the secrets of the jury-room, 
and he may be said to have told none here. He comes rather too near it, 
however, we should think. It must be to his “journalistic tact,” we ima- 
gine, that we owe the invention of magazine articles by a grand-juryman 
written and printed while yet the indictments presented are pending and in 
their first stages. We suppose it was never thought of before. Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s article is on the old subject. Statira was a servant-girl in the days 
“ when service sweat for duty, not for meed,” and she was perfection. She 
could cook most admirably ; nobody equalled her clear starching; she staid 
forty years in her place, and would have staid longer had she lived; she 
constantly rebuked the other servants when they sought places at the family 
table: for wakeful infants her arms were Lethe. She had, in fact, but one 
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great fault—“ she never liked strange fulks in the kitchen,” and do what 
they would, the young ladies of the houschold never could persuade her to 
permit them to assist in making the bread or to learn about starching 
their things; if ever they made artical e{forts to get a little dish-washing or 
other practical experience of housework, Statira would drive them back to 
the parlor. This, we should have thought, would have constituted an in- 
superable objection to her. But it did not, we find, and, as we have said, 
Statira retained her place for forty years, and then died, deeply regretted by 
the whole family. 

We must add, for the information of the sixty thousand and odd girls whom 
Mrs. Sherwood advises to follow the example of Statira, that Statira began 
her course by getting herself disappointed in love. She had a lover and was 
jilted, and it cannot be doubted that this was of great consequence in shaping 
her after-course. We do not mean to say that Mrs. Sherwood joins us in 
throwing out this hint. She mentions the fact, however; and, indeed, she is 
no true American female head of a family if she will not admit that 
“anything is preferable to our present system.” Did not Mrs. Stowe, 
treating of this same question, make a story in which the good American 
girl goes out to service, and dusts so neatly and waits on the table so 
efficiently that the son of the house, wealthy, handsome, genteel as possible, 
weds her before the end of her fourth quarter? We do not know that our 
hint is more likely to cause “ disappointments ” than Mrs. Stowe’s history ; 
though, as a matter of fact, we have heard of no young girl beguiled by the 
example of Mrs. Stowe’s Mary. Seriously, we think Mrs. Sherwood does 
very little to advance the discussion. We suspect there are just now few 
ways of employing one’s strength less likely to have visible results than 
advising American girls to go out to service, and assuring them that if they 
do we think they will be ever so much happier. They think that they know 
better; and the question is not so deep and intricate that they probably have 
failed to get it before them fully and pretty fairly. Happiness has many 
ingredients, aud experience shows that the American-born, American-edu- 
cated daughter of the American legal voter thinks that,a rather precarious 
life of menial labor, very apt to be too severe for her strength, is not, on 
the whole, so conducive to happiness as working for the tailors and milliners, 
or being an assistant in an asylum among lunatics, or being a matron in a 
hospital or a penitentiary, or binding shoes till some young man asks her to 
marry him. It is not considered reputable to be a servant, because to be 
a servant is to be more obviously at the bidding of a superior than if one is 
engaged in the most exacting drudgery in some business that looks like the 
“work” of men free to chouse. It may not be sensible in the girls to look 
at the matter in this way; but if we are to have the spirit that “ would 
shake hands with a king upon his throne and think it kindness to his ma- 
jesty,” we are to expect its operation in the kitchen as well as elsewhere. 
It would seem to be that American girls are too proud to go out to service, 
and as yet it happens in this country that people with reasonable desires 
can, as a general thing, have their own way. ‘The wisdom which is foreed 
upon men and women who have to accept what they can in a competitive 
struggie for life in lands where people live closer and there is little to be 
had, is not a sort of wisdom for which there has been so much call among 
us as there by-and-by will be. And, in discussing this question, it is not to 
be forgotten how very many bad mistresses there are, how shifting are our 
homes compared with that in which Statira stayed forty years, how trying we 
allow our wretched children to be, how strong and good-tempered a servant 


must be to fill well her hard place, how much we have got out of the habit of 


caring for our servants, and, finally, how honest, faithful, and industrious very 
many of the servants are. How many of them do more stealing, lying, 


abusing of children, slighting of work, giving of impudence, betraying of 


seercts, and other wickedness that we charge upon them, than is done by 
some of the unrighteous among their accusers ? 

Mr. Towuley’s sketch of Mr. Page is marked rather by good intention 
than by successful characterization of the distinguished artist. But we 
suppose it would be hard to write mauy lines together coucerning him which 
would not contain something that his admirers would be glad to read, and to 
this remark Mr. Townley’s article is notan exception. Of particular interest 
is what the public is here told of a portrait of Shakespeare which Mr. Page 
is meditating—at which, indeed, he has for some years been intermittently 
doing something, and upon which he has, during this last year, if Mr. 
Townley is exactly accurate, been working constantly and hard. This por- 
trait—to call that a portrait which, if Mr. Page will pardon us for saying so, 
is, in the eye of the law as known to our courts, no portrait, but a picture, 
to which a man may, if so minded, give the name of Shakespeare—this por- 
trait bids fair to give great pleasure tu all professors of the Shakespearian 
religion. To such, or to many such, it is known that, some years ago, a 
mask was found in Germany, iu some obscure collection, which, alter critical 
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Stratford just after his death. We cannot pretend to give a synopsis of the 
evidence for and against its authenticity; the authorities of the British 
Museum declared against its genuineness, we know, or, at any rate, against 
its purchase ; and we know that Mr. Page, on the other hand, has declared 
in favor of its being veritably the face of Shakespeare. 
reasoning which auy one can follow, but which it 


In a course of 
would require a 
jury of artists and lawyers to appreciate at its precise value, Mr. Page 
maintains that both the Stratford bust and the Chandos portrait bear 
the strongest testimony to the genuineness of the German mask. Any 
sculptor, he asserts, will say that the obvious faults of the bust are 
exactly the faults which the use of the mask would force upon au honest 
carver intent on “following copy” but unskilled in his profession. And 
so of the Chandos portrait; it is the face and head of the original of the 
mask, but the face and head iu hauds with certain professional habitudes— 


| habitudes which the eye of an artist can easily see to have been influential 


in such and such ways. Believing, therefore, that we have in the mask the 


| face of Shakespeare, Mr. Page has procured various photographs of it, and 


has modelled a head, of which, says some one, it may justly be enquired, “ it 
this is not Shakespeare, who is it, that’s all?” To be sure, this is a question 
which, with an alteration of the inflection, may be asked of any head whatever 

Still, the face certainly bears a very striking outward resemblance to the bust 
and to the Chandos portrait. And this being so, we may contidently expect, 
even if Professor Owen and the British Museum authorities were right in 
their scepticism, that Mr. Page will make a picture for which lovers of the 
poet will applaud the artist. Mr. Page's reverence for Shakespeare and his 
loving study and intimate knowledge of the poems are all that Shakespeari 

aus the most ardent could desire. 

In Lippincott’s, Mr. Whymper is as excellent as ever; but it is in bis 
own especial manner that he is excellent, and in all good faith we warn very 
nervous readers to avoid the perusal of his escapes from sudden death. 
Readable, too, aud more than commonly so, is Mr. William Black's “ 
Story of a Phacton,” with its three or four cleverly drawn personages. “ Love, 
still love,” is Mr. Black’s business, as heretofore; but so far as we have ob- 


Strange 


served, there is in this story rather less of refined feminine misery than 
usually has occupied him, and a rather more undiluted expression of his 
habit of observation and of his faculty of inventing bright dialogue. “ At 
Home with the Patagonians” is an unpretending and sportsmaulike account 
of a strange life among South American Indians by Mr. George Chaworth 
Musters, a young Englishman, whom the ancient British instinet for killing 
four-footed things possesses not quite in the degree in which Mr. Whymper is 
possessed by the newer British impulse to climb up to the tops ef high moun- 


_ tains at the risk of his own spine and all his other bones, and the bones of 
' the persons tied to him, but still in such a degree that Mr. Musters spends 


months slaughtering guanacos and eating them among half-naked savages. 
Like Mr. Whymper’s papers, Mr. Musters’s are to be continued. Indeed, 
both are English books. 

Other articles in the March Lippinco?t's, which is a good number, are a 
third instalment of a cleverish anonymous story called “ Aytoun"; a second 
paper on the Philadelphia Art Academy, its treasures and its long history ; 
an argument against trial by jury ; a melancholy and somewhat sentimental 
picture of the struggles of impoverished Virginians engaged in farming ; and 
an account of the celebrated visit to the Crimea made by Catherine Second 


and Potemkin in 1787. The writer's grandfather was one of the E:mpress’s 


suite on that occasion, and while all of his story is interesting and entertaiu- 
ing, considering that he was an official personage in an age and country in 
which a iree pen might have brought him to the knout or sent him to Si- 
beria, the part most interesting describes the meeting of Catherine aud 
Joseph Second in a poor man’s hut on the banks of the Dnieper, and ex 

hibits Potemkin washing dishes for the improvised meal of their majestics of 
Russia and Germany while the rest of the courtiers kill the chickevs, hunt 
out eggs, and assist in the cookery. There is also an amusing figure of an 
old Cossack veteran, a survivor of “dread Pultowa’s day,” who seems to have 
had in its integrity the survivor's and veteran's genius for history. He had been 
no more than a private soldier in Peter's army, to which, indeed, he had de- 
serted from the Swedish only on the morning of the batt!e, and at the time 
of Catherine's interview with him the old gent!eman was ninety-eight years 
of age and considerably the worse for liquor; but “he knew exactly and 
could always tell where stood the Czar at the different poiuts of the battle; 
where he sat, where he galloped, and where and when he issued his orders 
to the Russian generals. ‘ Here he watched the Swedes; here he galloped 
up tothe guns; here he drove the euemy out of the ficld.’” Some thoughts 
of his latter end, or his failure to get a sufficiently steady supply of brandy, 
made old Mr, Borovivoffski’s contributions to history less minute than they 
otherwise might have been, and “he could not always point out the exact 


examination, bas beeu accepted by mauy as a mask of Shakespeare, taken at | positions of the different regimeuts of both belligereut armies.” 


~ 
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The Catholic World has for its most interesting paper a translation of 


deli- 


a speech in Which he attacked the clergy as teachers, and proposed 


Monseigneur Dupanloup’s letter to M. Gambetta after the ex-dictator’s 
very of 
that education should be compulsory, should be paid for by the state, and 
should be controlled by laymen—doetrines which the bishop pronounces ty- 
rannical and opposed to the principles of liberty which M. Gambetta and his 
followers proclaim. M. Gambetta’s “liberty,” however, has always meant the 
liberty of the majority to consent that M. Gambetta and his minority shall rule 
the whole people for the people’s good ; and that thisis precisely what the term 
meant to his mind he gave a sutficiently luminous and conspicuous demon- 
It is a theory of government not so very different, per- 
haps, from that which Monseigneur Dupanloup holds, though M. Gambetta 
The letter is a 
very good specimen of sharp controversial attack—perhaps, like most such 
things, a better specimen of successful controversial attack than of thorough- 
going dealing with the subject in controversy. To find disputants boldly 
joining issue on the real question and disdaining petty advantages, is still one 
of the rare things in this world. Thus, Gambetta having said that the Romish 
Church is an enemy tothe “education "of the people, Bishop Dupanloup thus 
makes reply tohim: “ As to the church, she is founded on two things— 
a book, the Gospel, and a divine command, Iie et docete, go and teach. 
This sentence, which has become commorp!ace, ‘Ignorance is the source of 


stration in 1270. 


baptizes it with another name than the bishop would give it. 


all evils,’ was uttered by a Pope, and he added besides, ‘ particularly among 
These were the words of Benedict XIV., uttered more 
than a century before you were born.” 


the working-classes.’ 
Another article that the general reader may wish to see is anindignant article 
in which attention is called to the fact that Harper’s Weekly was not an actively 
loyal Republican journal between December, 1360, and the end of May, 1261, 
but, on the contrary, was very civil to the late Confederacy, and spoke far more 
respectfully of Jefferson Davis and the rebel constitution than of Mr. Lin- 
coln, whom it caricatured, and of the Northern prospects of suecess, which it 
thought bad. The proprietors of the paper attacked will not much like to 
look over the record which the magazine makes for them; they may, how- 
ever, for one thing, put in a plea—which too many publishers and editors think 
a sound one—that a newspaper is bound to reflect, or does its whole duty 
when it reflects, what it deems to be the public opinion of itsconstitueney, and 
that it may therefore chauge suddenly from one opinion to another and contra- 
dictory opinion. Further, they could point to many eminent men, of a respon- 
sibility greater than theirs, who in the winter of 1860 and 1861 gave, and 
gave honestly, a very uncertain sound as to the right policy to be pursued in 
We are apt to forget those winter months. The Weekly 
said iu its way, be the same coarse or the reverse, what each in his way 
many a politician, statesman, and editor was at that time saying. 


regard to secession. 


The con- 
tinuity of a newspaper's life is another problem which this article suggests, 
and how far it is tair or profitable to charge inconsisteney upon a paper 
which ten or twelve years ago was in one set of bands and to-day is in quite 
another. As to the matter which has provoked the Catholic World's natural 
irritation—the caricatures which Mr. Nast and some other artists have been 
allowed to direct against the Pope, Archbishop Manning, and the nominal 
Roman Catholics who are so largely responsible for the disgrace of this 
city —we suppose, leaving the question of good taste apart, that the pictures 
respond to a popular belief and feeling which is very widespread ; and the 
Catholic World may doubtless better fight against it in some other way than 
by even the ablest and most conclusive arraignment of anybody’s motives, 
past or present. 

Aubrey de Vere has some verses in this month’s Catholic World which 
readers who like that gentlemau’s verses in general, but have ‘hot been able 
to like most of those which he has latterly put in print, will be pleased 
Perhaps they translate an Erse original, perhaps they paraphrase 
a legendary story, or they may be Mr. De Vere’s wholly and solely; 


to sec. 
we do net kuow. isin the Bard, whose mother was “a princess turned by 
magic to a milk-white doe,” sits in his old age thinking of his youthful 
prowess, of his songs, and of the dead companions, now all gone, and will 
not listen when Saint Patrick preaches to him the new religion. His 
thoughts are all with the pagan past and the old days. The Saint calis him 
to the true iaith, and Oisin recalls the memory of Fionn the King and the 
ancient battles : 
“ A shield I bore so charged and stored 
With rage and yearnings for the fight. 


When foes drew near it shook and roared 
Like breakers in the night. 
‘Then only when the iron feast 
Ot war its hungry heart had stilled, 
It murmured like a whispering priest 
Or frothing pail new filled.” 


rhe verses have much of the fire and pathos and music that might be ex- 
pected in Oisin the Bard; and some metaphors, too, are bold enough and un- 
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happy enough to leave no doubt of their being Irish, and are Oisin’s, we 
trust. 

We almost always read first the critical notices in the Aflantic, and next 
look at the poetry, before going to the solider articles in the body of the ma- 
gazine, and we do not know that we should recommend the reader to depart 
from this course in the case of the March number. The fresh and pleasant 
criticism engages attention as usual and starts the reader fairly, and the 
verses need not detain any one for any great length of time from any article 
that he meditates studying. The poets are Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
Miss Perry, Mrs. Thaxter, and Mr. W. W. Harney, and all are pleasing, 
though we cannot say that Mr. Harney is as good as the others. 
Among the prose articles area story by Mr. Bret Harte, a long chapter 
out of Jefferson's life by Mr. Parton, an essay by Mr. George M. Towle on 
our consular service, more “ Diversions of the Echo Club,” more of “The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table,” more of Mr. De Mille’s story, more of Haw- 
thorne’s romance, and an essay on spiritism or Spiritualism, by Mr. Henry 
James. Doctor Johnson commended somebody for hating “a cui bono 
man,” but if he had had a large enongh experience of the mediums and 
the modern Spiritualists, and had read their piles of dubious evidence leading 
to unvaluable conclusions, he would have been ready to allow that the cui 
bono man, also, has a place in heaven’s scheme. Mr. James passes decided 


/ and radical though mildly phrased condemnation upon Mr. Robert Dale 


position of what it is 
! 


Owen’s recent book and the doctrines contained in it, and then gives an ex- 
which alone truly merits to be called spiritual. 


| The reader will find it weil to contemplate Mr. James’s ideas, and will find 
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in them much to be cherished, but we attempt no presentation of them here. 
We let it suffice to say that doubtless there are not many among the 
“eleven millions” of Spiritualists asserted to inhabit the United States who 
would derive much inteilectual pleasure or spiritual illumination from the 
essay. 

“ Our Consular Service” is av essay which really is an infliction that ought 
not to be endnred without a word of protest; and we are much in doubt if 
the same thing is not to be said about “The Echo Club.” The airy dialogue, 
the lifelikeness of the characters, the easy beer, the verses—all together are 
wonderful; they are like the Yankee skipper’s dull sailing schooner, which 
had so much weod aboard that she was “ cenamost too much for him.” 

The most amusing article in the Atlantic—Mr. Harte’s story having, so 
to speak, more family likeness than individual personal appearance—is Dr. 
Palmer’s sketch of the life of the average Hindoo girl of the Brahmin caste. 
We take it to be instructive, too, if any one likes to take the trouble to re- 
collect it. As here, for instance, ina passage from a work called “How 
to Tickle the Bear,” the same being a book of directions by which wives in 
India are understood to govern their conjugal conduct : “ Her husband may be 
crooked, old, infirm, offensive in his manner, choleric, dissipated, a sot, a 
gambler, a debauchee, reckless of his domestic affairs, restless as a demon, 
destitute of honor, deaf and blind ; his crimes and his infirmities may crush 
him; yet shall his wife regard him as her God, serve him in all things, de- 
tect no defect in him, nor cause him any disquiet.” We are informed that, 
in consequence of these and similar teachings of “ How to Tickle the Bear,” 
Nindoo divorcees are seldom occasioned by any lack of complaisance on the 
part of the husband or wife, but usually by the fury of the mother-in-law. 

In Harper’s we find the usual varicty of articles, all within the usual 
range as regards interest which this magazine allows itself in its stories and 
illustrated articles, and, besides, some essay-writing more than usually inte- 
resting in the Editor’s Easy Chair. Mr. Curtis’s topics this month are the 
death of Fisk, and our habit of allowing the death of men who haye been 
public enemies so to influence our speech concerning them as to make us in 
asense their accessories ; the artistic ability of Wachtel, the German singer ; 
the poetic merit of Mr. Longfellow’s “Divine Tragedy,” which Mr. Curtis 
considers the best poem yet produced in America; and, finally, a letter con- 
taining some kind but not undeserved though unqualified praise of the ma- 
gazine and of the “ Easy Chair” essays. Like much of the “ Easy Chair's” 
own criticism, this criticising letter is better than most criticism in this re- 
spect at least—that, to the pleasure which good writers cause their readers, to 
the sense of enjoyment to which all good writers minister, and to the grati 
tude which the enjoyment inspires, it gives fuller expression than it gives to 
that craving for the ideally good which it is the best privilege and highest 
duty of writers to create, or to quicken and strengthen. 

Of the articles in the body of the magazine we have found the one en- 
titled “ Negro Life in Jamaica” as readable as any. It preserves a few 
examples of the proverbial wisdom of the negroes in Jamaica, where, says 
the author, all the inhabitants are a better sort of Tuppers, as indeed one 
may say generally of most peoples among whom the half wisdom of pro- 
verbs has for a background the darkness of illiteracy instead of the bright- 
ness of an enlightment which displays them in their true character. 
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“‘ Man talk too much him pay him fadder debt,” is the negro’s w 
that by too free a use of the tongue people find that they have imposed upon 
themse!ves needless burdens and obligations. “ Sarbice ober, church door 
lock” is Jamaican for the truth that the Monday influence of religion is 
apt to be less than its influence on Sunday. “Greedy choke puppy,” and 
“A pound of fretment won’t pay an ounce of debtment,” are sayings 
directed against avarice and vain regret, or avarice and unfruitful repent- 
ance. 

The illustrated papers are six in number, one of them being a part of 
Mr. Anthony Trollepe’s new story, or rather old story with French scenery ; 
and there is a couple of love stories, ‘ Gottfried’s Suecess” and ‘Star and 
Candle ;” they might lead one to reflections on the love story which looks 
to the natural relation of man and woman, and the love story with which 
natural and healthy sentiment has nothing to do, and which is indicative of 
diseased conditions. 

Mr. Jeremiah S. Black and the author of the article about President 
Tyler and his troubles do the most readable writing in the Mareh Galary, 
and together with Mr. De Forest and the author of “ Fifteen Years a 
Shakeress,” make the magazine worth reading. General Custer’s “ Life on 
the Plains ”’ also is better this month than it has been before, and will help 
to establish what we believe to be the fact that, bad as the frontiersmen 
may be in their treatment of the Indians, neither they nor the army are so 
much to blame for our incessant fighting on the Plaius as the Indian Ring 
with its Congressional managers and subordinate ageuts. Compared with 
these men siinple thieves like ours in this city are comparatively respectable, 
for the Indian Ring preys at once upon the government. and the ignorant 
wretches of Indians, and at the same time incites the Indian to atrocities 
which it gives him the means of committing. There is little doubt that 
Congressmen and Indian agents could be named who are to-day rich in money 
that they got first by cheating Indians out of lands and stores, and then selling 
them weapons and ammunition with which to revenge upon innocent set- 
tlers the wrongs received from the ring. 

Mr. Black’s article is in effect an arraignment of the New York legal 
Code of Procedure as the worst code known to civilization ; 
David Dudley Field & Company for their action in the Erie suits; a vio- 
lent and apparently damaging assault upon Mr. Ramsey, with whom Fisk 
and Gould fought for the possession of the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
road; an excoriation of Judge Darwin Smith for evolving law from his own 
breast ; 
Fisk and Gould as to have lost sight of the merits of the case in which they 
and Ramsey were involved. Mr. Adaws is able to take care of himself in 
affairs of this sort, aud a yardarm-and-yardarm engagement between him 
ud Mr. Black might blow the latter out of the water ; 
assure the reader that he will find Mr. Black's article a great deal more 
lively than most writings of fiction, and that, if we do not say ey he has a 
pretty clear case in his favor as against Mr. Ramsey and most of the other 
gentlemen who are passed in review, it is only because we do not know 
what Mr. Adams may have to say in reply. 

The Tyler article is full of anecdote, Webster, Clay, Cushing, John 
Quincy Adams, Mr. Schenck, and others figuring in the writer's recollec- 
tions, and there being also some opportune wise saws about the re-clections 
of presidents which should interest all the postmasters in the country—‘a 
purblind race of miserable men,” however, whom only elections enlighten. 


way of saying 


meantime, we can 


The Land of the Veda: Being Personal Reminiscences of India—its People, 
Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs; its Religions, Mythology, Principal Monuments, 
-alaces, and Mausoleums; together with the incidents of the great Sepoy Re 
bellion, and its results to Christianity and civilization. With a map of India, 
and 42 illustrations, also statistical tables of Christian missions, and a glossary 

of Indian terms used in this work and in 

Rey. William Butler, D.D. (New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 17°72.)—it 
might seem, at first, as if the whole available space in a volume of tive hun- 
dred and fifty pages would be necessary for anything like a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the various topics which this title-page suggests. And it would not 
have been surprising if, in the attempt to make a really valuable pinprryieere 
of any one of these topics, the book should have 
and studious research and of laborious condensation. 
that, on the contrary, the author's style isslovenly and diffuse, his arrangement 
of material disorderly, and his treatment of it superficial, there begins to rise 
within the critical and carnal heart a feeling of resentment. A religious earnest- 
ness which is no doubt sincere, a piety which is 

tive in its expression, can hardly compensate the average reader for the lack 
of method, of thoroughness, and of elegance by which the book is disfigured. 
Especially when the author is found going out of his way to have his little 
dig at the poor Pope. one feels that this is not the kind of thing that should 


missionary correspondence. By 


e oe 
given evidence of careful 


WwW si one discovers 


— 
constant and demonstra 


a defence of 


and a charge against Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., of being so good a hater of 
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be looked for in “ The Land of the Veda And it is only when we discover 
that a clergyman bearing the author's name is just now an officer of an Ame 
rican Anti-Popery Society that we find. in the possible identity of the two, 
an explanation of such intense and inappropriate Protestantism, 

Dr. Butler arrived in India as a missionary of the Methodis 
Church just before the Sepoy mutiny ef 1857, and 


Episcopal 
Lalmost before he had com 
meneed his Jabors (the scene of which was to be in the Kingdom of Qude 
and the province of Rohilcand), he was obliged to flee for his life 
mountain village of the Himalayas. 
off from the outside world, and given up for dead by friends and kindred. un 
til, after the capture of Lucknow and the pacification of that region, he was 
able to emerge with safety and reeommence his missionary work. It ia not 
surprising that he should have resumed that work with an energy and zeal 
to which his enforced idleness and his great 
tensity. And certainly he seems to have met 
that the missious of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in India, organized and 
superintended in a large measure by himself, present an array of statistic 

which he tabulates in his first appendix with pardonable 


, , 
into a little 


Here he remained with his famity cut 


perils had given increased 


with noteworthy suceess ; se 


satisfaction, and 


which’ he contrasts with the statistics of Roman Catholie missions ina wat 


ealenlated to give very great displeasure to the Jesuits in disguise wh 


machinations he exposes on page 539. Naturally, Dr. Butte: dwells w 
special _— asis and at disproportionate length on his own persenal ex 
periences and on the progress of his own professional labors And, conse 


quently, t the title of the 
find in it a thesaurts of information concerning “ The Land of tl 


book, which might lead one to expect t 
Veda,” is misleading, unless the subordinate title, whic makes it 
to be a volume of is taken in connection witl 
trouble is that it is neither a boek of 

arefully collected information, such as Williams’s “ Middle 
for example, gives us with regard to China, nora book of more or 


persoval reminiseenee, 
it. But, even then, the 
orderly and ¢ 
Kingdom,” 
less superficial and entertaining travel, such as Mr. Bayard Taylor, for ex 
ample, used to write, but a confused combination of the two, lacking 

the value of the one and the vivaci {the other. We have noted, howeve 


an occasional passage . which the ge is unconsciously enlivening ; 


'as when arriving at the Himalayan village before mentioned, he « 
tered his hired house, and records as ‘ollows (page 245) : * Weary 


little ones to rest in our new and strange home, not 
how short we should be able to oecupy it.” Naturally, iz 
den flight the fug t provide themselves 





itives could n I ‘ \ { 
probably such a thing as a tape-measure was not to be fonnd among their 
available baggage. 

Another yr passag 10t destitute of the same kind of interest deserves to be 
cuoted entire. The auth captive Emperor 
of Delhi while he was waiting in his prison for his trial and condemnation. 


Ile adds (page $24) : 


had the privilege of visiting the 








“ A day or two previous, my friend, Rev. J. S. Woodside, missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Church, was here. io » went tosee the Emperor, 
and took the opportunity of conversing with him about Christi anity. The old 
man assented to the general excellence of the Gi SPH l, but stoutly declared 


} 


that it was abrogated by the Koran—as Moses and the law were abolished by 
Christ and the Gospel—so, he argued, Mohammed and the Koran had super- 
seded Christ and every previous revelation. Brother Woodside e almly but 
firmly told him that, so far from this being the case, Mehammed was an im 
postor and the Koran a lie; and that unless he repented and helieved in 
Christ, and Christ alone, without doubt he must perish in his sins. He ther 
proceeded to enioree upon his bigoted hearer the only Gospel sermon which 
he had ever heard. And Brother Woodside was the very man to utter it. 
Was not his church entitled te that privilege by the sacrifice of the precious 
lives of four of their missionaries at Futtyghur, as mentioned on page 51 i 





Of course we must make large allowance for the vindictiveness which is 
inevitable even to men of devout and heroic Christian spirit when they haye 
been through scenes like those of the Sepoy mutiny. 


ment to the excellence of the brother who 


And it is no disparage 
firmly ” admiui 
tered to the captive Emperor (undoubtedly a miserable sinner) the discourse 


whieh is here « 


“calmly bu 


mmended, if we call attention to the singular law of com- 
pensation under which he earned the right to preach it. Of the good work which 
is abundant evidenée 
> % = . _ : . 

jut the volume before us suggests that an occasional admonition, both with 
regard to the good grammar and with regard to the good taste of the earnest 


Christian missionaries are accomplishing in India there i 


and useful men who write the records of that work, is not unnecessary. 
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but the latter is the more perfect composition, and is on the whole, we think, 
the best drawing in the exhibition. Indeed, compared with it there is no 
other drawing in the exhibition to which the term “ masterly ” can be ap- 
plied. In this there is mastery of color, mastery of form, mastery of compo- 
sition; and the result is full of the delight that such mastery brings to the 
eye and mind of him who can enter into sympathy with it. And the endur- 
ing charm of such work is, that the study of it first raises the mind to com- 
prehend it, and afterward feeds the mind it has educated; for a true reflec- 
tion of nature never ceases to give pleasure. Mr. Hill’s work is the most 
perfect illustration that we can give of what we mean by individual study. 


| It resembles no other work, and for the very simple reason that the artist, 


lie ERE are.but few figure-subjects in the present exhibition, and of these | 


few only ene is particularly worthy of notice. This is Mr. Jas. D. Lin- 
ton’s “ Reproof,” No. 269, which, though we cannot help charging it with 
affectation in the general treatment, gives proof of considerable skili in the 
management of materials and, whatis of far greater importance, of power to 


tell a simple story directly and to translate human expression with natural- | 


ness. <A lady in the costume of the fourteenth century is reproving her little 
daughter for having attempted to eat a green apple. 
lious finger in her mouth, but will soon be reconciled, and fall to play again 
with her big doll and her Noah’s ark. This everyday incident has sufficed 


| 


The child puts a rebel- | 


Mr. Linton for a very pretty picture, the only fault we have to find with it | 


being that the hazy veil he has thrown over the whole drawing, and which 
makes the figure of the child in the immediate foreground almost as indis- 
tinet as the garden-wall that shuts in the background, hardly deserves to be 
looked upon as anything but affectation. For, surely, the artist who could 
paint the lady’s gown, and the pearls about her neck, or her vain head-dress, 
with its soft-falling veil, to say nothing of her face, knows well enough, 
without our telling him, that the different planes of his picture are not in 
true relation to each other. The result of the indulgence of his whim is, 
that a really strong piece of work is made to look as if it were weak. This 
is perhaps a better state of things than the contrary, to which we are so 


{ 


through the latter years ofa long life, has devoted himself to the study of nature 
with a persistent energy which nothing but genuine love for her and love of his 
art could sustain. Whoever will study this drawing, No. 302—it is the better 
hung of the two, and can be perfectly seen—will find that we have not over- 
rated it. The beauty of the lines, the glowing color—a glow secured with- 
out o’erstepping the modesty of nature, the knowledge shown in the man- 
agement of the forms of the ground and in the perspective, these make this 
small bit of paper a window through which we have glimpses of that light 
that never was on sea or shore, the consecration and the poet’s dream. 

Mr. W. T. Richards has six drawings in the present exhibition, and there is 
danger that their sameness of tone may make a careless visitor think them all 
alike. But, in truth, beyond the fact that they are all made upon a certain 
sad-colored paper, and that they are all dra wings of coast scenery, there is no 
likeness between them. Every one is a separate study, with its own effects 


' and its own incidents, and, to tell the truth, it is the first time that an Amer. 


often treated ; but, on the whole, it is best that things should be what they | 
times, that in the striving for precision and in the patient elaboration of 


seem. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray’s “ Dalmatian Peasant,” No. 210, is drawn with 
considerable spirit, aud colored with foree, but neither the spirit nor the 
force has much wear init. This is tricky, theatrical work, and the lady has 
power to do better. 
men, Mr. D. Fowler, Mr. C. S. Millard, Mr. G. A. Gilbert, a mannerism, the 
result of a teaching which we earnestly hope will not come to be followed 
here in America. There is great danger that this way of working may 
make too much impression upon our young artists, for, at first glance, it 
seems to have just the dash and boldness that they lack; but the truth is 
that this dash and boldness are not real, and what apparent force they have is 
gained by the sacrifice of true, fixed, and resting qualities. The school in 


We see in her drawings, and in those of her country- | 


ican artist has treated the sea-shore with such fidelity and such poetry. 
In these drawings Mr. Richards—as Mr. Hill in his—reaps the long harvest 
of his faithful toil. Work like this would be impossible to any man who 
had not served a laborious and earnest apprenticeship to nature, and those 
who, like ourselves, have watched Mr. Richards from the beginning of his 
career, know well that he has served this apprenticeship. We have never 
seen a picture or a drawing from this artist’s hand that did not say in quiet 
tones, “This is my best.” There has been danger, we have thought at 


detail, the spirit of the earth and sky might elude the artist’s endeavor to 
fix it on his canvas; and we have often thought, in looking at some 
of his earlier pictures, that this danger had not been wholly avoided. 
But even when this was the case, there were the evidences of an earnest 
striving for truth, and of a willingness to be patient, that made it impos- 
sible to look at the result of his labor without respectful interest. And now 
we have his latest work, in which we see all the observation, so sharpened 


by practice, and all the skill gained by the industry of years brought to the 


which these artists have studied is the one which teaches that in painting or | 


drawing any object there is “a way to do it”; it is the school of recipes, 
of labor-saving methods; and as, in true art, there is no such thing as recipe 
or saving of labor, we do not like to contemplate the introduction among us 
of teaching to the contrary. The English themselves have had a tough fight 
to get rid of this very doctrine and practice, and have at last got well rid of it. 
We hope to see our water-color school built up on other foundations—the only 


foundation that will never fail, the independent, individual study of nature; | 


each man and woman, as far as may be, looking at nature through the eyes 
that God has given him or her. 

Of the artists that we have just named, Mr. D. Fowler seems to us by far 
the most original and the nearest to nature. His “Dead Duck,” No. 301, 
the “Group of Birds,” No. 400, and the “Blue Jay,” No. 392, are clever 
drawings, and the various flower subjects in the East Room, Nos. 380, 336, 
337, 402, are drawn with as much resemblance to nature as a man can give 
who insists on looking at nature by rule. 
drawings in this exhibition outnumber those of any other artist, and any one 
who will jook at them all, one after the other, will sce that the artist has a 
clearly-defined method and sticks to it closely. 
method is purely artificial, and the result is as unsatisfactory as might be 
predicted ; we soon tire of work that betrays a complete surrender of the 
artist’s individuality. The work both of Mr. Gilbert and of Mr. Millard is 
open to the same objection. 

Two artists in the present exibition among the landscape painters (whose 
works, as might have been expected in any collection of American pictures, 
make up the great majority) deserve our tribute of warm adiniration, and 
will repay the closest study—Mr. J. W. Hill and Mr. W. T. Richards. Mr. 
Hill has two landscapes—“ On the Nyack Turnpike, N. Y.,” No. 209, and 
“View from Gallows Hill, Conn.,” No. 302. They are both fine drawings, 


service of a poetic insight that few of our artists have shown. The four 
drawings in the North Room are the best in our judgment, and of these four 
it is difficult to say which shows the finest insight into nature, or the most 
delicate skill in revealing what his companionship with her has tanght him. 
In the three drawings numbered 205, 213, and 320, the skies are given with 
such beauty as we think every one who has ever been moved by the beauty 


| of clouds will recognize ; but the beauty of the water is given with no less 


completeness. It is not to be intolerant to say that whoever finds such 
work as this or that of Mr. Hill uninteresting, or weak, or monotonous, 
betrays that he cannot have lived with nature, but must have learned to try 
the artist by an artificial standard—by comparison of his methods, the puie 


/ results of an attempt to translate his individual experience, with those 


| in the exhibition that deserve to be noticed. 


taught in the schools of recipe and convention. 

We have left ourselves small space in which to speak of other drawings 
Mr. Samuel Colman is little 
less artificial and mannered than he has always been, and he seems more 


| than ever confirmed in his theory that sunshine, rightly seen, is the color of 


We believe that Mr. Fowler's | 


The trouble is that his | 


brick-dust. Spain, the Rocky Mountains, France, and the Tappan Zee, all 
have the same atmosphere, since Mr. Colman wills it so. Mr. James D. 
Smillie, too, with the same sort of technical skill that an old, experienced 
drawing-teacher might show, has fallen into a mannerism which will be fatal 
to all healthy growth if not resolutely shaken off. Mr. Smillie probably 
knows as well as we do that the rocks he professes to give, as in Nos. 300 
and 307, are not like the rocks in nature, except in their general form. These 
are rocks as we were taught to draw them in our salad days by Hubert and 
Calame, in those études &@ deux crayons that promised us such an easy 
conquest of nature. 

There are several specimens in the exhibition of the work of certain 
Englishmen whose names are famous—S. Prout, P. De Wint, and David 
Roberts —but we will not discourse of them, only look and pass on. It is 
worth noting, however, how little our art has been influenced by English- 


' men; it is a fact, we think, that deserves to be regretted 
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